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CHAPTER X. 
IN HARLEY STREET, 


Y the end of the first week in February Sir Thomas Dudgeon and 
his family were comfortably settled in Harley Street. 

Sir Thomas, having no permanent residence in London, had been 
obliged to take a furnished house for the season. Since the early 
years of their marriage, the baronet and his wife had never spent more 
than three weeks, or, at the most, a month, of each season in town; 
neither had they travelled much abroad. Their adoption of a quiet 
country life all these years had not been without good and sufficient 
reasons. The chief reason of all was a laudable desire to economize 
in money matters. The estate had come to Sir Thomas considerably 
burdened, and till every penny of mortgage upon it should be cleared 
off, both Sir Thomas and his wife were determined to keep down every 
expense as much as possible. The establishment at Stammars was 
kept up with due regard to comfort, as well as the family’s position 
in society; but no luxuries were indulged in, and all extravagances were 
carefully eschewed. A whole season in town, and an autumn on the 
Continent, however much she might have enjoyed them, would certainly 
have been set down by Lady Dudgeon as needless extravagances: and 
she had sufficient heroism in her disposition to give them up without a 
word of repining. But all this now belonged to the past. Every 
penny of incumbrance had been cleared off the estate some two years 
ago, and matters of late had been still further assisted by a handsome 
legacy from a distant relative. Then, just in the nick’of time, had 
come. the opportunity for Sir Thomas to offer himself as member for 
Pembridge. Lady Dudgeon had been the first to seize the occasion. 
From the first, she had seen in her mind's eye all the brilliant results 
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that might be made to follow “in sequence due” this one bold step. 
As in a vision, she had seen the whole glittering pageant. No longer 
would she be compelled to content herself with a miserable three weeks 
in London: she would have a whole glorious season to flutter through. 
She would have a new brougham, and there should be no handsomer 
horses than hers seen in the park. As for garden parties and flower 
shows, as for the opera and the theatre—she would simply do her best 
to make up for lost time. Poor Sir Thomas, when he allowed him- 
self, very much against his will, to be nominated at the hustings in 
place of the late lamented Mr. Rackstraw, had not the faintest notion 
of the splendid conceptions which even then were fermenting in his 
wife’s brain. But he had not been many days in London before he 
got some glimmering of what was in store for him. 

““T feel, dear, as if we had been buried all those years—as if we had 
never really begun to enjoy life till now,” said her ladyship to him one 
morning at breakfast. 

“And yet it seems to me that we have spent many happy days at 
Stammars,” returned Sir Thomas. 

“Happy, after a fashion, of course; but so different from life 
here !” continued her ladyship. 

“ Different indeed!” echoed Sir Thomas, with a sigh. 

“ To-morrow is my birthday, Thomas ; and as you always make me a 
present on that occasion, I want you, this year, to let me choose for 
myself what it shall be.” 

“Certainly, Matilda. I shall be most happy for you to do so.” 

“That noble heart of yours! What I want is that you shall take me 
to Long Acre, and buy me a new carriage.” 

“ Good gracious, Matilda ! ” 

“ As the wife of the member for Pembridge, I could not think of 
being seen about London in a hired brougham ; neither, I am sure, 
would you wish me to do anything so paltry.” 

“ But the landau at Stammars—if painted and furbished up——” 

“ A market-cart, my dear—neither more nor less than a market-cart,” 
cried Lady Dudgeon. “I should be the laughing-stock of the Park. 
No ; if you cannot afford me a new brougham out of your legacy, why, 
V’ll go about ina hansom. I’d far rather do that than be seen in one 
of those horrid livery-stable abominations, which always put me in mind 
of fevers and other dreadful things.” 

When in London, Sir Thomas was always one of the most wretched 
of men—indeed, a town of any kind was to him a place to be escaped 
from as quickly as possible. To him it was ever a mystery how 
people could be found to dwell contentedly for years among acres ot 
brick and mortar, inhaling diluted smoke, and leading lives that were 
one perpetual round of noise, turmoil, and confusion. He had not 
been in London more than three days before there came over him a 
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longing that was almost painful in its intensity to get clean away out of 
sight of it—out of hearing of it—if only for a few hours. Taking 
advantage of a visit of his wife to her milliner, he stole out of the 
house—and he really felt as if he were doing something that he ought 
not to do—and a swift hansom soon set him down at “ Jack Straw’s 
Castle.” A long stretch through the valley on the other side of the 
Hampstead hills, amid the sights and sounds of country life, sent him 
back to Harley Street a happier man for the time being. 

But the watch which her ladyship kept over him did not allow of a 
too frequent indulgence in such forbidden luxuries. 

“T hope, my dear, that you will not be long before you decide as to 
the particular question that you intend to make your own this session,” 
she said to her husband, one morning about a fortnight after the 
opening of Parliament. 

“ Really, my dear,” said Sir Thomas, insinuatingly, “ everything is 
so strange to me just at present—the forms of the House, and all that, 
you know—that I have hardly had time to give my mind to anything 
else.” 

‘Just so, my love. Of course, every allowance must be made for 
that. But still I think you ought to be preparing—working up a 
subject, mastering the details, and so on. What do you say to the 
Sugar Duties, now? That is a topic about which the public are likely 
to be greatly interested before long. Or Indian Finance? That isa 
fruitful subject.” 

“ But, then, I know absolutely nothing about either of them.” 

‘So much the better. You will bring to the study and discussion of 
these great questions a mind fresh and unprejudiced—a mind unfettered 
by the bonds of tradition or the obligations of party.” 

“But, in addition to not knowing anything about the Sugar Duties 
or Indian Finance, I don’t care about them—no, not a brass farthing.” 

“ All the more will you be able to discuss them with impartiality. 
Your capacious mind will enable you to look at a question from several 
different points of view, and to give to each its proper value.” 

‘But, even supposing I had the inclination—which I certainly have 
not,” persisted poor Sir Thomas, “I have not the remotest idea how 
to set about working up any such subjects as those mentioned by your 
ladyship.” 

“‘ My dear, you surprise me! What is Mr. Pomeroy for? It can- 
not, of course, be expected that you should waste your time in picking 
out a lot of dreary statistics, or in wading through a heap of dry, 
mechanical details. All that forms part of the duties of your secretary. 
It is his place to bring to a common focus all the various facts and 
figures that may have any bearing on the subject in hand. Sucha 
summary of facts and figures could be readily mastered by you in the 
course of a morning’s study. You would then have to consider the 
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line of argument which you would adopt in stating your case to the 
House ; and having divided your subject into two or three different 
heads, you would have, finally, to work up the various points in the 
most effective manner possible, taking care to conclude with one of 
those glowing perorations—one of those spontaneous bursts of 
eloquence—for which you are so justly famed.” 

Sir Thomas sat staring at his wife in speechless dismay. After a 
little while he got up and walked to the window, and stood there 
jingling his loose silver. ‘What a pity it is, Matilda, that you are not 
the member for Pembridge instead of me! You would have done far 
more justice to the position than I can ever hope to do.” 

“Tut, tut! my dear. You must not talk so foolishly,” said her 
ladyship, complacently. ‘I know your abilities far better than you do 
yourself. All that you lack is confidence, and that will come to you in 
due time.” 

“TI suppose those worthy people down at Pembridge wouldn’t feel 
satisfied unless I made some sort of an attempt at a speech sometime 
before the session’s over, eh?” 

“Certainly not. So the sooner you take the plunge, the better for 
everyone. How would you like to meet your constituents in the autumn, 
if the sound of your voice had never been heard in the House?” 

Sir Thomas stood without speaking fora minute or two. At last he 
said, “I think I’ll go and have a little talk with Pomeroy.” 

“Do so, my dear. I have no doubt that his views will coincide with 
mine. Mr. Pomeroy is a very clever young man—and so exemplary 
too! Iam highly pleased with him.” 

Sir Thomas found Jack in the library, where, having nothing to do 
for his employer, he was trying to hammer out a few verses for one of 
the magazines; only, as the fair face of Eleanor Lloyd would keep 
coming between his muse and him, it is to be feared that he was not 
making very satisfactory progress. 

Sir Thomas gave a little sigh, and sat down at the opposite side of 
the table. ‘ Pomeroy,” he began presently, “her ladyship seems to 
think that it’s about time I made a little bit of a splash in the House. 
Rather out of my line, you know; but I suppose it has to be done, 
and the sooner it’s got over, the better. So what I want you to do for 
me is this: there’s to be a big debate on the Sugar Duties in about a 
month’s time, and I want you to work the subject up, and write out a 
bit of a speech for me that I can get off by heart. I know that’s a 
sort of thing that comes easy enough to a clever young chap like you, 
but it would be deuced difficult to me ; just as difficult, I daresay, as 
it would be for you to buy half a score bullocks at a fair, and make 
sure at the same time that you were getting full value for your money.” 

“T shall be glad to have a little more to do, Sir Thomas. At 
present I don’t feel as if I were earning my salary.” 
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“You mustn’t make the speech too long, you know, or else I shall 
be sure to forget some of it—and you mustn’t even hint to her lady- 
ship that it’s not my own composition.” 

‘You may rely implicitly upon my discretion, sir.” 

“ And then I want you to write out a second speech, which must be 
simply an amplification of the first, with a few fine words and big 
phrases dropped in here and there, like plums in a dumpling. This 
second speech is for my constituents, and you must arrange with the 
editor for its appearance in the Pembridge Gazette on the Saturday 
following my delivery of speech number one in the House.” 

“IT comprehend perfectly, sir,” said Jack. 

“ You are a good fellow, Pomeroy—a very good fellow,” added Sir 
Thomas. ‘I like you much. Her ladyship likes you much. She 
quite values you. But not a word to her about our little arrangement 
—and don’t forget the plums in the dumpling.” 

Sir Thomas had hardly been gone five minutes, when there came a 
discreet tap at the door, and in walked Olive Deane. 

“Good morning, Mr. Pomeroy,” she said. “I hear that the box 
has arrived from Mudie’s. Her ladyship gave me the privilege of 
ordering two or three books on my own account, and I am anxious to 
see whether they have come.” 

“ Here it is,” said Jack ; “unopened as yet; so that you will have 
the pleasure of being the first to explore its contents.” 

“You seem to understand our sex—a little,” said Olive, as she 
turned over the books. “It is singular, but true, but I should not 
derive half so much pleasure from turning over the contents of this 
box had anyone, especially another woman, done it before me. But 
we women are full of contrarieties.” 

“Tt is ptecisely those contrarieties which make your sex so charming. 
You are so full of surprises. No woman, it seems to me, can ever be 
altogether commonplace.” 

“Oh, I grant you that we are full of surprises,” said Olive. “A 
man, for instance, has only one or two ways of showing his temper, 
whereas we have fifty ways, all different from each other: which 
prevents monotony. If we cannot startle you with a wise or witty 
remark, we prefer to try an inane one, rather than not startle you at all. 
We are melodramatic to the backbone, and are always studying a 
climax or a surprise, if it be only in the petty details of every-day life.” 

“T feel that I ought to say something pretty here, in deprecation of 
the severity of your judgment,” said Jack, with a smile, “ but nothing 
worthy of the occasion occurs to me at present. I fear I am rather 
stupid this morning.” 

“ Stupidity is certainly the great failing of your sex,” said Olive, with 
candour. ‘ How seldom one meets with a man who has anything to 
say worth listening to ; or if he has, how rarely he knows how to say 
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it. No; ina comparison of your sex as against ours, it seems to me 
that there is only one point wherein we fail—only one grand faculty 
that men possess and that we have no idea of.” 

“ And that is ” 

“ The faculty of silence. The want of that, and of that alone, has 
lost us the supremacy of the world.” 

Jack laughed, and Olive went on with her examination of the books. 

It had been a debatable point with Lady Dudgeon whether or not 
she should take her children to London with her ; but Sophy’s earnest 
pleading not to be left behind had at last won a half-reluctant consent 
from her ladyship. But there was another reason, of which Sophy 
knew nothing, why the young ladies should accompany their mamma. 
The truth was that her ladyship found Miss Deane’s services so useful 
to her in many ways that she could by no means make up her mind to 
let Olive stay behind at Stammars. By so doing she would have to 
take on herself again a number of duties of which Miss Deane had ot 
Jate relieved her ; and how would it be possible for her to do that, with 
all the extra demands on her time which a residence in town necessarily 
implied? If Miss Deane had been useful to her in the country, in 
London she would be invaluable: so to London Olive and the young 
ladies were transferred in due course. Lady Dudgeon was one ot 
those people who delight in keeping an elaborate series of house- 
keeping books, in which every item of domestic expenditure is carefully 
tabulated, and against which the tradespeople’s accounts can be minutely 
checked. During the last few months, however, her ladyship’s eyesight 
had begun to fail her, whereupon her medical man had threatened her 
with spectacles unless she would consent to give her eyes a little more 
rest. The threat frightened her. She could not afford to give up her 
diary ; she could not find in her heart to curtail her correspondence ; 
she must perforce give up her housekeeping accounts, or delegate the 
labour connected with them into other hands. 

When, some three months later, Olive Deane arrived at Stammars, 
her ladyship’s book-keeping had got terribly into arrear. She was 
greatly perturbed in her mind thereby, feeling perfectly sure that her 
tradespeople were all aware that she no longer checked their accounts, 
and that they were leagued together to overreach her in every possible 
way. Olive had not been many days at Stammars before she found 
out what was amiss, whereupon she begged so earnestly that the books 
and accounts might be put into her hands, that her ladyship, not with- 
out a considerable degree of reluctance, agreed at last to entrust them 
to her. And she had never had cause to regret having done so. 
Everything was done almost—not quite, but almost—as well as she 
could have done it herself; and her ladyship was not slow to sing the 
praises of Olive. 

If there was one thing on which Lady Dudgeon prided herself in 
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secret more than another, it was upon her epistolary talents. She was, 
indeed, a most voluminous and untiring correspondent. . However 
trivial might be the subject about which she was writing, she had a 
copious stream of words at command—a stream that never ran itself 
dry. The involution of her sentences was only equalled by the 
ambiguity of their meaning. Because her correspondents acknowledged 
that they had to read her letters two or three times over before they 
could thoroughly comprehend all that was intended to be conveyed by 
them, she—and in some cases, they, also—came to look upon it as a sign 
of profundity, of deep thought clothed with the fine flower of rhetoric, 
that such a difficulty should be so generally admitted to exist. To 
have written out a plain statement of facts in a few plain words, was a 
feat of which her ladyship was quite incapable, and one which, to do 
her justice, she would have despised herself for even attempting. She 
had been so often complimented on her letter-writing (and knowing 
for a fact, as she did, that several of her correspondents carefully 
preserved her epistles) that there had grown up in her mind a sort of 
vague idea that, after her demise, some one would certainly be found 
who would look upon it as an act of pious duty to awaken the world 
to a sense of its loss, to let it see for itself what a genius had dwelt for 
years in its midst, save by a few choice spirits, unappreciated and 
unknown. There was only one way by which a heedless world could 
be thus enlightened, and that was by publishing—posthumously, of 
course—a selection from her ladyship’s correspondence. The fame 
denied to her during her lifetime would be hers after death. 
After this fashion it was that Lady Dudgeon fed her imagination : and 
yet there were not wanting people who denied her the possession of 
any such commodity, and who mentally catalogued her as one of 
the most prosaic and commonplace of her sex. 

“T hope you have not forgotten our conversation in my cousin’s 
office at Pembridge ?” said Olive suddenly to Jack, as she shut down 
the lid of the box and put her own two particular volumes under her 
arm, preparatory to leaving the room. 

“There are some conversations that I can never forget: that is one 
of them.” 

“T have sometimes thought since how very foolish it was of me to 
talk to you in the way I did on that occasion. But you had only 
yourself to blame.” 

“‘T am not aware that there was any foolishness in the matter: quite 
the contrary. But tell me in what way I was to blame.” 

“In causing my aunt to feel such an interest in you. Me, too, you 
interested. We were both anxious to assist you, if it were possible to 
do so.” 

“ And you have assisted me, and I thank both you and Mrs. Kelvin 
very heartily for it.” 
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**Is not Miss Lloyd charming?” 

“Thoroughly charming.” 

“You seem to have succeeded in interesting her, as you interested 
my aunt and me,” said Olive, with one of her wintry smiles. 

“Miss Lloyd has seen so little of the world, and is so fresh and 
untutored, that anyone could interest her whose conversation is not 
absolutely stupid.” 

“John Pomeroy, the Hesperian fruit is within your grasp!” said 
Miss Deane, changing her manner in a moment to one of intense 
earnestness. ‘‘ Put forth your hand and seize it. Be not slow to make 
it your own. If you are, be sure that some one else will quickly claim 
the golden prize.” Her black eyes, fixed steadily on his face, seemed 
full of some hidden meaning. With a grave inclination of the head, 
she turned and slowly left the room. 

““T will seize the golden fruit, chére demoiselle ; I w7// make it my 
own!” muttered Pomeroy to himself, as Olive closed the door. 
“Though why you should feel so strange an interest in my fortunes, 
is more than I can comprehend. A crooked brain and a dark heart are 
yours, Olive Deane, or else my reading of your character is altogether 
a wrong one.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


THE feeling of curiosity which had actuated Miss Deane in her desire 
to see her rival, as she called Eleanor Lloyd in her thoughts, had been 
almost as powerful as that which, for the time being, had made John 
Pomeroy its slave. When Miss Deane did see Eleanor, she could not. 
help acknowledging to herself that Matthew Kelvin’s violent passion 
for that lady was not without some justification. That Miss Lloyd was 
indeed very lovely, she at once admitted ; for Olive was free from that. 
common feminine failing which refuses to acknowledge that another, 
and more especially a rival, can be the possessor of superior charms, 
either of body or mind; and she told herself at once that, as far as 
mere good looks went, she could not hope to stand the slightest chance 
in a comparison with Miss Lloyd. So long as Miss Lloyd should 
remain unmarried, Matthew Kelvin would never look with serious eyes. 
elsewhere; and Olive saw witha sort of savage satisfaction how quickly 
and readily Mr. John Pomeroy had fallen into the same toils in which 
the lawyer had been enmeshed before him. Her keen eyes saw that 
which was suspected by no one else—that a few short hours had indeed 
sufficed to seal Pomeroy’s fate. So far everything had gone well with 
her; everything had answered her highest expectations. But when 
she looked on the other side of the question; when she came to ask 
herself, “ Does this girl return this man’s love?” she could not feel 
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quite so sanguine as to the result. That Eleanor liked the com- 
pany of John Pomeroy, and that his conversation interested her, Olive 
could see clearly enough. But liking is not love, though it is often a 
big stride on the road towards it. All that was left her to do was to 
hope for the best and to remain as quietly watchful as she had hitherto 
been. 

Of all these plottings and counter-plottings that were going on under 
her very nose, poor innocent Lady Dudgeon dreamt nothing. She 
had long ago made up her mind that her ensuing season in town should 
be fruitful of much pleasure and much enjoyment to her. But chief ot 
all the pleasures that she looked forward to was that of assisting her 
darling Eleanor to select—or, better still, of selecting for her—a suitable 
partner for life. She had not been more than a fortnight in Harley 
Street before she began to cast wary eyes around, and to make cautious 
inquiries here and there with respect to the pretensions and positions 
of certain individuals who, even thus early, had evinced a generous 
alacrity to sell themselves for life for the sake of twenty thousand 
pounds—the young lady who was tacked to the money being of course 
thrown in as an unavoidable necessity. 

The interest shown by Lady Dudgeon in the fortunes of Miss 
Lloyd had its origin in a feeling that dated from the time when Eleanor 
was little more than a mere child. At the risk of his own life, Jacob 
Lloyd had succeeded in stopping her ladyship’s ponies one day when 
they were running away with her, and making ina straight line for a 
very deep gravel-pit that may still be seen close by the edge of Dingley 
Common. Jacob having been considerably bruised and knocked 
about in his struggle with the ponies, Lady Dudgeon could do no less 
than call several times at Bridgeley to inquire after his health, There 
it was that she first saw Eleanor, at that time a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
child of eight, in short frocks and pinafores. She drew the child to her, 
looked her fixedly in the face for a moment or two, and then stooped 
and kissed her. Impulsive Nelly at once flung her arms round Lady 
Dudgeon’s neck. ‘“ You ave pretty, and I do love you!” she cried ; 
and from that moment her ladyship’s heart was won. She would 
insist upon taking Nelly back to Stammars, and that first visit was 
but the precursor of several others. 

Lady Dudgeon was generally looked upon as a cold-mannered, 
unimpressionable sort of person, and her strange partiality for Mr. 
Lloyd’s daughter was a surprise to all who knew her—to her husband 
as much as anyone. But Sir Thomas was eminently good-natured, and 
he yielded to his wife’s whim in this respect as in everything else. 
Before long, indeed, he grew almost as fond of his Bonnybell, as he 
called her, as Lady Dudgeon herself. Having no children of his own 
at this time, he liked very well to have Eleanor about him—he liked to 
have her tugging at his coat-tails, or hanging on his arm, or sitting in 
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front of him on his pony as he rode about the fields looking at his 
crops or watching his labourers at work. 

Even as a child there was about Eleanor Lloyd a native distinction 
of manner that few people failed to observe. Combined with this was 
a sweet, fearless freedom—like the fearlessness of a fawn—that sprung 
from a total unconsciousness of self, and that charmed without being 
aware of its own existence. At ten years of age Eleanor felt as much 
at home in Lady Dudgeon’s drawing-room, among Lady Dudgeon’s 
fine company, as she did when helping Biddy to make a custard in the 
kitchen. 

Lady Dudgeon’s liking for Eleanor did not lessen with years. The 
child was a frequent visitor at Stammars up to the time that she was 
sent to Germany to finish her education. And when her two years of 
absence were over, and she was back again at home, the intercourse 
was at once resumed, although by this time Lady Dudgeon had two 
young daughters of her own. After the sudden death of Jacob Lloyd, 
and the announcement that Eleanor had come into a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds, there seemed all the more reason why the bond of 
intimacy should be drawn still closer ; and no one was surprised when 
it was given out that Miss Lloyd had accepted Lady Dudgeon’s invita- 
tion to live with her at Stammars for the present. 

A day or two before the departure of the family for Harley Street, 
Lady Dudgeon called Eleanor into her bedroom. ‘“ My dear,” she 
said, “I am going to show you something that you have never seen 
before—something that no eyes but my own have seen for years. To 
you they may, perhaps, seem hardly worth keeping, but they are very 
precious to me.” 

She opened a drawer as she spoke, the contents of which were covered 
with several layers of tissue-paper. When the paper had been care- 
fully removed, there were displayed to Eleanor’s view several articles 
that had evidently belonged to a child. There was a little crimson 
frock and a sash, a pair of tiny shoes, a broken doll, and part of a 
necklace of coral beads. Eleanor looked up wonderingly. For the 
first time in her life she saw tears in the eyes of Lady Dudgeon. 
“They belonged to my little daughter, whom I lost before I ever saw 
you. She died when she was four years old. She would just have 
been your age had she lived. Like you, she was fair and had blue eyes. 
That first day when I saw you at your father’s, it almost seemed to me 
as if my own lost darling had come back again. I could not help 
loving you then, dear, and I have loved you ever since.” 

From the first moment that Gerald Warburton set eyes on Eleanor 
Lloyd, he made up his mind that, if it were in the possibility of things 
to do so, he wouid make her his wife, and from that determination he 
had never wavered. The more he saw of her the more settled became 
his conviction that he had never really loved till now. Flirtations he 
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had had, and little love-smarts in plenty. Many a pleasant face had 
haunted his dreams for a night or two, but never for longer. In his 
writing-desk were two or three crumpled gloves, a ribbon or two, and 
at least half a dozen cartes-de-visite : tokens all, as he sometimes said 
to himself, of how hard he had tried to love, of how often he had 
fancied himself to be in love, and of the very short space of time it 
had taken him to discover either what an ass he had made of himself, 
or what an ass some girl had made of him. Such mementoes are not 
without a certain amount of instructiveness. Gerald looked upon 
them in the light of warnings. ‘“ How terrible and strange it is to 
think,” he said to himself one day, “that each one of these gages 
d’amour represents a most foolish moment in my life, a moment that 
might have been the turning-point of my existence: such a moment 
as has been the turning-point of many a man’s existence! How well 
one knows the history of such relics! A pair of bright eyes, a waltz, 
a glass of champagne, a glove or a ribbon dropped by accident or 
design; or else a moonlight ramble capped with some poet’s soft 
nonsense, and a little hand nestling timidly under your arm. Then 
comes a pressure of the tiny hand, an appealing glance into the bright 
eyes, a whispered word, and unless your enslaver does not really care 
for you—in which case nothing but your vanity suffers—your fate is 
sealed, and the chances are that you wake up next morning to find 
that, for the sake of an hour’s foolish romance, you have bound yourself 
for life to a person for whom in your heart you don’t care the price of 
a box of cigars.” 

So moralized Gerald, as he took his relics out of their resting-place 
for the last time and dropped them quietly, one by one, into the fire. 
Without a single pang he saw them flare and shrivel into ashes. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. 

No doubt ever clouded his mind as to the strength and reality of 
that passion which in these latter days had taken possession of his 
heart. It was no mere will-o’-the-wisp, to be followed with passionate 
footsteps through brake and morass, but the Planet of Love itself, 
serene and beautiful: the lodestar of his life and fortunes shining down 
on him at last with a light that nothing but death could ever again eclipse. 

Since that first meeting with Eleanor he had made it his business to 
see as much of her as the exigencies of his position would allow of 
his doing. Except when they had company, he generally dined with 
Sir Thomas and Lady Dudgeon. He had the happy knack of being 
able to select topics of conversation that had an interest for both of 
them. He did his best to please them, and he succeeded, simply that 
he might be able thereby to see more of Miss Lloyd than he could 
otherwise have hoped to do. The peculiar circumstances under which . 
Eleanor and he had first met had done more to break the ice between 
them than a month of ordinary intercourse would have done; besides 
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which, it had supplied them with a subject for conversation that 
Eleanor seemed never to grow tired of, and one in which our artful 
Gerald feigned a far deeper interest than he really felt. 

Days and weeks had come and gone, and he was still as undecided 
as ever what steps to take in the matter of the sealed packet. Kelvin 
still maintained his mysterious silence. Gerald had said to himself 
that, after having been at Stammars for a little while, after having seen 
and made the acquaintance of Eleanor, should Kelvin not then have 
spoken, he would write to him in his real name, and demand some 
explanation of his unaccountable silence. This would at once force 
matters to a climax, and he, Gerald, would then be able, in the natural 
course of events, to assume his proper name and position. But day 
by day was flitting away, and he still neglected to take this very obvious 
course. As matters had turned out, he shrank from doing so. He 
loved this girl with all the strength of his ardent temperament. Should 
he declare himself, such a declaration would take from her all that she 
had hitherto deemed her own, all that was most dear to her in life : 
name, wealth, position—everything. Should his be the hand to know- 
ingly strike her such a blow? The more he thought of it, the more 
hateful such a proceeding seemed tohim. He could never hope to see 
Love’s sweet light dawn in those beautiful eyes were he to smite her 
thus. And then how much more precious to him would it be to win 
her love for his own sake, to win it as a poor man, to fight for her 
against the host of other suitors who would surely come when they 
should discover what a golden prize was there for the winning ; to say 
no word to her of this thing, but to let her rest in blissful ignorance till 
their wedding day was come. After that, she might, perchance, learn 
to love him all the more for his long silence. Thus it was that Gerald 
argued with himself, and thus it was that to the world at large he was 
still known as John Pomeroy, secretary to Sir Thomas Dudgeon, at an 
honorarium of one hundred and fifty guineas per annum. 

As Gerald was strolling quietly through Kensington Gardens one day 
between luncheon and dinner, he was met by Eleanor, who was coming 
from an opposite direction. They shook hands, and Gerald turned and 
walked back with her. 

“What are you meditating this morning?” asked Eleanor. “A 
sonnet, or another speech on the Sugar Duties?” She had seen and 
heard enough to know from what fount it was that Sir Thomas derived 
the stream of his Parliamentary eloquence. 

“Neither anything so sentimental on the one hand, nor anything so 
prosaic on the other,” answered Gerald. ‘I was better employed in 
listening to the birds, and in marking how the brown buds were here 
and there beginning to open themselves to the sun.” 

“You are easily satisfied. I should have thought that the Ride would 
have more attractions for you.” 
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“Not at all. In London, humanity is so plentiful that trees‘and birds 
seem sometimes the best of company. In the country, where trees and 
birds are so common, a fresh face is sometimes a godsend.” 

“But you who have been so accustomed to change—to seeing fresh 
faces and visiting strange places, must surely find it both dull and 
tedious to spend your days among blue-books and parliamentary reports, 
wading through columns of dreary statistics, and concocting speeches 
which another than yourself will deliver?” 

“‘T did find it both dull and tedious at first, but I don’t find it so now.” 

“‘ And why do you not find it so now?” 

He would have liked to answer : “Because your presence here has 
made my work glad. Because I could count no work as slavery if 
through it I were brought into contact with you. Because, since I have 
learned to love you, life has assumed for me an altogether different 
complexion from that which it wore before—is imbued with altogether 
different purposes and ambitions.” But the time was not yet ripe for 
him to say all this, or even part of it. Some more commonplace 
answer must be found to her question. 

“T think,” said he, “it must be because human motives and human 
purposes are so intimately mingled with the dry bones of politics, that 
politics exercise such a strange fascination over nearly everyone who is 
brought into close contact with them. Certainly to me, and that no 
very long time ago, they seemed the dryest and most uninteresting study 
to which a man could devote his time.” 

“ But you have seen reason to change your opinion since then?” 
said Eleanor. 

“T have,” said Gerald, emphatically. “From the moment I leapt 
into the arena—from the moment that I ceased to be a looker-on and 
became a gladiator myself—in the very humblest of positions though 
it was—my blood seemed to warm to the struggle. I buckled my 
armour round me with a sort of unholy glee at the thought that I was 
about to contend with shapes of bone and sinew ; that my life need 
no longer have to content itself with pottering about among the petty 
dilettanteisms of Art, while never quite certain in my own mind whether 
it was Nature’s intention that I should develop into a man of genius 
or degenerate into a blockhead.” 

Eleanor laughed. ‘Then you think that you have found your right 
groove at last,” she said. 

“ As to the right groove, I don’t know that this particular one is better 
for me than any other in which there would be earnest work to do in 
which I could take a hearty interest. Certainly I have come to find a 
degree of interest in what I am now doing that could surprise no one 
more than it does myself.” 

“You ought to be in Parliament yourself, Mr. Pomeroy, instead of 
filling the anomalous position you do now.” 
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“One must learn to creep before one can walk,” said Gerald, with a 
shrug. 

‘¢ But some people never get beyond creeping.——If I were a man, I 
should certainly strive to get into Parliament,” added Eleanor, a minute 
or two later. “ How easy it is for a man to have a noble ambition !” 

“Then you like a man to be ambitious ?” 

“‘T could certainly never look up to anyone who was not so.” 

“T am afraid that you aim your arrow too high for these common- 
place days. There are many kinds of ambition that a man may 
occupy himself with, and yet none of them may be really ignoble : Sir 
Thomas Dudgeon’s, for instance. It is his ambition to breed superior 
sheep and oxen—and it is decidedly for our benefit that he should do 
so. I have a friend in Paris who has a crippled sister, and the object 
of his ambition is the invention of an invalid’s chair that shall be 
superior to any other. These are not large ambitions, but they are cer- 
tainly very laudable ones.” 

“Tf you know the object of a man’s ambition, cannot you from 
that gauge, to a certain extent at least, the quality of his mind?” 

“ Undoubtedly you can, to a certain extent, as you say. But there 
are'many men who keep their ambitious dreams to themselves as closely 
as they do their bank-book. When such a man dies, the general verdict 
is that he might have succeeded very much better in life if he had only 
had a little more ambition, whereas the probability is that he suc- 
ceeded so ill because he had too much ambition.” 

“JT hardly follow you,” said Eleanor. 

‘Let us say that such a man’s ambition was to stand on the topmost 
pinnacle of the Jungfrau ; and because he felt that he had neither the 
strength nor the skill requisite to carve his way step by step to the 
summit, rather than content himself with any lesser altitude, he pre- 
ferred to sit quietly down, dumb and disappointed, among the ignoble 
crowd at the bottom.” 

They walked on for a little while in silence. Gerald kept feasting 
himself with little side-glances at Eleanor’s face. And it was a face 
well worth looking at. A delicate, slightly aquiline nose; two eyes of 
the deepest and tenderest blue, that put you in mind of an April sky 
when the clouds have divided after a shower; and massive coils of 
rich flaxen hair that seemed full of stolen sunshine. Her upper lip had 
a chiselled fineness of curve and outline rarely found among English 
women, and this feature it was that gave a special distinction to the 
character of her face. But far before everything else was a prevailing 
sweetness of expression—a sweetness that was without insipidity, that 
only served to heighten that delicate verve—the outcome of an ardent 
and generous nature—which shone through everything she said and 
did. She had a small basket on her arm this morning, for she had her 
pensioners already, and was returning from visiting two of them: a poor 
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old orange woman who had broken her arm through: slipping on the 
ice ; and a young mother whose husband lay ill of a fever in the hospital. 
Gerald, glancing now and again into the beautiful face beside him, felt 
his heart thrill strangely. He would have dearly liked to fling his arms 
about her and print a thousand kisses on her lips. 

““What is the latest news of the little waif?” asked Gerald, sud- 

denly, after a pause. 

“‘T have no news other than that which you know already.” 

‘“‘ Then she has not been claimed ? ” 

“No. She is still under Mrs. Nixon’s care.” 

“Tt is not at all likely that anyone will now come forward and claim 
her.” 

“T hope with all my heart that they won’t. Those to whom she 
belonged left her to be found bya stranger, or to perish ; and after such 
an act as that they can hardly want to reclaim her.” 

“‘T should think that they would hardly dare do so.” 

“The law would surely punish a deed so detestable. But I have 
little fear of anyone coming forward. I feel that the child belongs to 
me, and to me alone.” 

‘“‘ Have I, then, no share in her?” asked Gerald, with a smile. 

“It was agreed that you should give your share over to me,” answered 
Eleanor. 

“T may at least be allowed to feel a little interest in the child’s 
future fortunes.” 

“‘ As deep an interest as you like. You are her preserver, and yours 
shall be the first name that she shall be taught to speak. But for all 
that, you must let me claim her as altogether my own.” 

‘“‘ Oh, with all my heart. I should make a very poor guardian, I am 
afraid, for such a wee morsel of humanity.” 

“T have regular accounts from Mrs. Nixon every two or three days, 
and next week I am going down to Stammars to see her.” 

“ T wish she only thought half as much of me as she does of that 
young customer down at Stammars !” said Gerald, rather disconsolately, 
to himself when he had parted from Eleanor. 

‘What has come over you, child ?” said Lady Dudgeon to Eleanor, 
two or three days afterwards. ‘“ This is the third time this morning that 
I have caught you ina day-dream. Anyone who did not know better 
would certainly say that you were in love.” 

“Then they would certainly say what was not true,” said Eleanor, 
with a blush and a smile. 

“T hope so, I am sure,” said her ladyship, emphatically. “I don’t 
think your time has come yet, dear.” 

Eleanor was used to Lady Dudgeon’s phraseo'ogy, and did not 
reply. 

No ; she certainly was not in love, she said to herself. But it was 
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rather strange how often Mr. Pomeroy had been in her thoughts of 
late. She had caught herself thinking about him several times: day- 
dreaming, Lady Dudgeon called it. And why should she not think 
about him? she asked herself. He interested her. There was about 
him something different from anyone she had ever met before. If 
only she could have assisted him to get into Parliament, how happy 
that would have made her! Despite his careless, easy way of talking, 
she felt sure that he was ambitious. But with only a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and no friends to push him forward, a man’s 
ambitious dreams must perforce be buried in his heart. If only she 
could endow him with some portion of her wealth! But here she 
broke off with a blush, and made up her mind that for the future she 
would not think quite so much about Mr. Pomeroy. ‘“ I must remember 
that I am not to think quite so much about him,” she said to herself. 
But the very fact of having to remember this had only the effect of 
bringing his image more frequently to her mind. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FACE IN THE GLASS. 


SFO RE ELT SL TE BES 


From Harley Street, Cavendish Square, to Ormond Square, Bayswater, 
is but a short distance as the crow flies, but it was enough to transform 
the John Pomeroy of one place into the Gerald Warburton of the other. 
And such transformations were very frequent with Gerald just at this 
time. Now that he had learned to love Ambrose Murray’s daughter, 
Ambrose Murray himself had acquired a fresh interest in his eyes, 
and he very rarely let more than two days pass over without finding 
himself in Miss Bellamy’s sitting-rroom. From Miss Bellamy he had 
but one secret—his love for Eleanor. Everything else he told her: 
but to Ambrose Murray nothing was told. Murray had not the slightest 
idea that his daughter was in London ; and so incurious was he respect- 
ing her that he never even asked the name of the friends with whom 
she was living ; and yet it was impossible to doubt that in his strangely 
constituted heart he loved her passionately. He still adhered to his 
first determination—not to see her, nor even to let her become aware 
of his existence, till he could stand before her, a man whose innocence 
the world was now as eager to proclaim as it had been before to 
swear that he was guilty. 

Miss Bellamy felt it as a great deprivation that she could not go to 
see Eleanor, whom she had known and loved from infancy. But had 
she done so, Eleanor would have certainly been seen in Ormond Square 
before many hours were over—and then what a meeting might there 
not have been! It was requisite that Eleanor should believe that Miss 
Bellamy had gone abroad for a short time, and the latter lady went out 
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less frequently than she would otherwise have done, so great was her 
dread of unexpectedly encountering Miss Lloyd in the street. 

“‘ What are we to do now that we have found Jacoby?” said Gerald 
to Murray the day after their excursion into the City. 

“ That is just what I want you to tell me,” was Murray’s complacent 
rejoinder, as he took one of Gerald’s hands between his thin palms and 
patted it gently. ‘Your knowledge of the world will enable you to 
say what the next step ought to be.” 

*“T am afraid that my knowledge of the world, as you call it, is 
altogether at fault in this instance,” said Gerald, with a dubious shake 
of the head. “To find a man, even in the great wilderness of London, 
is an altogether different thing from working up a chain of evidence 
strong enough to convict him of a crime committed twenty years ago.” 

“* But don’t you see, Gerald,” argued Murray in his quietly earnest 
way, “that the very fact of our having found this man constitutes the 
first link in the chain? All the proofs in the world would have availed 
us nothing had we not been able to find him. But now that we have 
got the first link complete, you may depend upon it that the forging of 
the second will follow in due course.” He spoke with an air of such 
thorough conviction, that for a moment or two Gerald hardly knew how 
to answer him. 

“Tam certainly at a nonplus,” he said at last. “I was never 
more in the dark in my life. Have you any objection to my consult- 
ing Byrne?” 

“No objection in the world. Consult anybody and everybody, as 
may seem best to you.” 

“ Should I find it necessary to do so, have I your permission to tell 
him everything ?” 

“You have: my full permission.” 

“Mind you, I don’t build any hopes on my interview with Byrne. 
I don’t see how he can possibly help us; but still I will consult him.” 

“ And out of that consultation the forging of the second link will be 
accomplished,” said Murray. Again Gerald shook his head. Slightly 
exasperating to him was Murray’s air of thorough conviction, unbacked 
as it was by the least fragment of proof, or even the vaguest sugges- 
tions as to either how or where such proof might be forthcoming. 

Two days later, having an afternoon to spare, Gerald chartered a 
hansom for Amelia Terrace, Battersea, and picked up Ambrose Murray 
by the way. He had seen enough of Byrne to make him believe that 
he was a man who might be thoroughly trusted, and he had made up 
his mind to lay the case before him in its entirety. He left the cab 
with his companion in it at the corner of the terrace, and three minutes 
later he was closeted with Mr. Byrne. 

That gentleman was smoking his long-stemmed pipe with the china 
bowl. He squeezed Gerald’s outstretched hand, and greeted him 
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with one of his expansive smiles, which came and went as suddenly as 
though produced by a clock-work movement inside his head. 

‘“ That was a neat stroke of business that we did the other night, 
sir, though it is I who say it,” remarked Mr. Byrne. 

“Yes; you managed it very cleverly, and it is on that very subject 
that I have come to see you again.” 

‘‘T am yours to command, Mr. Warburton.” 

“If I recollect rightly, when I saw you before, you gave me to 
understand that you were in Court on the day that Ambrose Murray 
took his trial for the murder of Paul Stilling ?” 

“‘ T was in Court at the time, and I retain a very clear recollection 
of the different features of the case.” 

“Can you tell me what impression you formed at the time as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner ?” 

“Now you puta very difficult question to me. Anyone who has 
seen much of criminal trials will tell you what an exceedingly 
unsafe thing it is to form an opinion from a prisoner's demeanour as 
to his guilt or otherwise.” 

‘“‘ Never mind the prisoner’s demeanour in this case. I simply want 
to know what your own impression was, as a result of what you saw 
and heard at the trial.” . 

“Well, the weight ot evidence, as no doubt you are aware, was dead 
against the prisoner, and that very fact will, as a rule, go a long way in 
the formation of a person’s opinion. Still, in spite of that, at the 
time it was my impression that, whoever else it might have been, 
Murray was not the murderer.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” said Gerald, heartily. ‘“ Because, 
after being shut up for twenty years, Murray has escaped from prison.” 

“Phew! That’s good news, Mr. Warburton, very good news! I 
never could see my way to believe that man guilty.” 

“‘That man it was, and no other, who made the third in our little 
party the other night.” 

The china pipe had never been so near being broken as it was at 
that moment. It slipped from Byrne’s nerveless fingers, and only the 
hearthrug saved it. This brought back his presence of mind. 

“Tn telling you this,” said Gerald, “you will understand at once the 
amount of confidence which I am placing in your discretion.” 

“Not undeservedly, Mr. Warburton—of that you may rest: fully 
assured !” said Byrne, warmly. ‘I feel honoured by your confidence 
in this matter, sir; and if I can be of any further assistance either to 
you or Mr. Murray, my services are entirely at your command.” 

“ That is just the point to which I am coming,” said Gerald. “We 
do want your further assistance. It is for that very purpose I am here 
to see you to-day : it is for that very purpose Mr. Murray himself has 
come to see you.” 
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“Mr. Murray here—to see me !” 

“He is waiting in a cab at the corner of the street. I will go and 
fetch him.” 

Presently Ambrose Murray entered, ushered in by Gerald. Byrne 
regarded him with mingled feelings of respect, curiosity, and pity. It 
was characteristic of the man that during the few minutes of Gerald’s 
absence he had found time to put on a better coat, and also, if the 
whole truth must be confessed, to impart the very slightest extra 
suspicion of rouge to his cheeks. The pipe was not again visible 
during the interview. 

Gerald introduced Mr. Murray in his real name to Byrne, who had 
hardly spoken half a dozen words to him at their previous meeting. 

“I am proud to see you, sir, under my humble roof,” said Byrne, 
“and I should have been proud to have entertained you during my 
days of prosperity. But that was not to be,” he added, with a 
melancholy shake of the head. 

“ And now to business,” said Gerald. ‘Mr. Murray is firmly con- 
vinced that Max Jacoby was the murderer of Paul Stilling.” 

“ Aye, aye !” interjected Byrne. 

“ As a matter of course, the great desire of his life is to prove his 
innocence of the terrible crime of which in the eye of the law he is 
still adjudged to be guilty. Hecan only do this by bringing home the 
guilt to the real murderer. Assuming Mr. Murray’s view of the case 
to be the correct one, the question is, by what means is Jacoby’s guilt 
to be brought home to him?” : 

“ And that is the problem you have come to me to help you to 
solve?” said Byrne. . 

Murray answered by a grave inclination of the head. 

‘“‘T don’t know that I ever had such a poser put to me before,” said 
Byrne. 

“It is the very difficulty of the problem that has induced me to seek 
your services, Mr. Byrne,” said Gerald. 

“T must put on my considering-cap,” said Byrne. ‘I must sand- 
paper my brains.” ‘ 

He was silent for a little while. Then he said: “I see no light at 
present: not the faintest gleam. You must let me have time to think 
about it—to smoke over it. My old pipe has made many a difficulty 
clear for me, perhaps it may help me in this one.” 

‘“‘ Take your own time, Mr. Byrne,” said Murray. “When the light 
you seek is ready to come to you, it will come.” 

“Yes ; but I don’t know where to look for it,” said Byrne. 

“It will come of its own accord.” 

Byme shook his head. ‘“‘ Poor fellow ! he’s just a bit touched yet,” 
he said to himself. 

After a little more conversation, Gerald and Mr. Murray went. It 
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was arranged that Byrne should write and let them know when he was 
ready to see them again. 

It was about a week later when they all met again by appointment. 

“ Has the light come yet?” was Murray’s first question. 

“Tf it has, it is only a tiny ray indeed,” said Byrne. ‘ Something 
like that of a farthing rushlight, liable to be blown out by the first puff 
of wind. 

“In such cases as the one before us,” resumed Byrne, when they 
were all seated, ‘‘it often happens that several abortive attempts have 
to be made before the proper channel for exploration is discovered. 
The plan which I am about to propose to you will, in all probability, 
prove an abortive one, and will result in some other effort in some 
other direction having ultimately to be made. The plan in question is, 
however, the only one I can think of at present which seems to possess 
the least degree of feasibility. Very few words will suffice to lay it 
before you.” Mr. Byrne here paused to refresh himself from his 
daughter’s smelling-bottle, which stood on the chimney-piece. Then 
he resumed: “In the course of my various reconnoitrings about the 
house of Max Jacoby, or rather Van Duren, as we ought now to call 
him, I discovered a card in one of the windows, on which were the 
words, ‘ Unfurnished Apartments to let.’ From what I can make out, 
Van Duren occupies no more of the house than the basement and 
ground-floor, the two upper-floors being empty and to let, and having 
a private side-entrance of their own. Now, what I propose is, that I 
and my daughter shall go and take these empty apartments. Mr. 
Warburton here shall be my son for the time being. In that capacity 
he will be able to call upon me as often as he may think well to do so. 
By these means I shall become an inmate of Van Duren’s house: he 
and I will be under one roof. Should there be anything to discover, I 
shall thus be more likely to discover it; should any clue develop 
itself by means of which this man’s crime may be traced home to him, 
I shall be on the spot to follow it up. In any case, to get near the 
man seems the first thing to do: away from him we can do little or 
nothing.” 

“T think your idea a most admirable one,” said Murray. “As you 
say, the first thing to do is to get near the man.” 

“Will it be essential that you should take your daughter into your 
confidence ?” asked Gerald. ‘“‘ Will it be requisite that you should 
explain to her all your reasons for taking up your residence in Van 
Duren’s house ?” 

“TI have no secrets from Miriam,” answered Byrne. “But you 
need be under no apprehensions on that score: Miriam can keep a 
secret as well as I can: she is no commonplace, talkative school-girl. 
Besides which, her presence and co-operation are essential to the 
scheme I have in view. Without her it would be impossible for me to 
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carry it out. What this scheme is in all its details, you will excuse me 
from explaining to you now. I‘have told you what the first step is to 
be. With your permission, and if you can place full confidence in me, 
we will leave the remaining steps to develop themselves in the natural 
course of events.” 

“You have our fullest confidence, Mr. Byrne,” said Murray. ‘‘We 
leave you to conduct the case entirely as you may think best to do 
so.” 

Gerald, unperceived by Mr. Murray, passed a slip of paper into 
Byrne’s hand, on which was pencilled these words: “Say nothing to 
M. about money matters. I will call to-morrow and arrange with 

” 

Murray and Gerald walked home together arm-in-arm. The former 
was in unusually high spirits. ‘‘ Did I not tell you, Gerald, that a 
way would be found out of the difficulty before long ?” 

“We are not out of the wood yet, sir,” said Gerald, drily. 

“Certainly not; but we have got a glimpse of daylight. But I 
cannot hope that you will see with my eyes: I cannot hope that the 
faith that burns within me will more than faintly warm you.” 

Gerald walked with Murray as far as the corner of Ormond Square, 
and then stopped the first empty cab that passed him, and hurried 
back to Harley Street. 

Murray did not go straight home, but wandered back to a favourite 
second-hand bookstall, where he was well known. His purchases, it 
is true, were never of a very extensive character, being always confined 
to the threepenny, or, at the most, to the sixpenny box. But he was 
a frequent visitor at the stall, and he always made a point of turning 
over the entire contents of the box before making up his mind which 
particular treasure he would ultimately choose as his own. On the 
present occasion, after half an hour’s diligent search, he decided on 
the extravagance of a double purchase. He bought “ Althazar,” an 
Arabian romance, for which he paid sixpence ; and a “ Treatise on 
Conic Sections,” for which he paid threepence. This done, he walked 
quietly home, hugging his treasures under his arm, and promising 
himself a good long read that very evening, in either one volume or 
the other—it did not matter in the least which. 

Mr. Murray’s small stock of books, all selected from the same 
receptacle as his present purchases, was indeed a somewhat multifarious 
one. Nothing modern, nothing frivolous, was to be found there. 
They were all books that had seen service in their time, and the 
authors of which were not only dead but forgotten. ‘ Musings in a 
Churchyard,” and “ Travels in Africa in 1755,” jostled each other on 
the same shelf. “A Treatise on the Steam Engine” had heaped 
atop of it, as though there were some danger of an explosion, “ An 
Essay on the Measurements and Construction of the Great Pyramid,” 
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and a thin volume of elegiac verse “‘ by Mary M.,” whoever she may 
have been. : 

It was characteristic of Mr. Murray that he seemed to like any one 
of these books as well as another. From each and all of them he 
seemed to derive either amusement or information, or perhaps both. 
And then he was one of those rare readers who will read the same 
book contentedly five or six times over. If he happened to be wakeful 
in the night, he would light his candle and pick up the treatise on 
Steam Engines, if that happened to come first to his hand, and read 
himself quietly to sleep again over matter that he had probably perused 
attentively only some three or four days before. 

He had not been at home more than five minutes to-day, when he 
heard a clatter of little feet on the stairs, and then came a knocking 
at his door, followed by a request that “ Uncle Greaves” would go 
down into the garden and turn Alice’s skipping-rope. So down 
he went, and turned the skipping-rope dutifully for half an hour. 
Then came a whisper from Frank, who was on thorns to know how 
the big kite was getting on that Uncle Greaves had promised to make 
for him. It was getting on famously, he was told. ‘And will it 
really be as big as me?” asked Frank, eagerly. ‘‘ Bigger—ever so 
much bigger,” was the blissful answer. Then, with a troubled face, up 
came little Will. His waggon and horses had somehow come to grief: 
would Uncle Greaves try to mend them? Uncle Greaves would try to 
mend them, and would not only do that, but would give Dobbin a new 
coat of paint, and make an altogether superior animal of him. 

When the afternoon grew dusk and chilly, and tea-time was at hand, 
they would not let their darling uncle go till they had kissed him all 
round; and little blue-eyed Kitty, out of sheer love, slipped her old 
sawdust doll into his tail-pocket, and so made him a present of her 
dearest worldly possession. 


“Take that card out of the window,” said Mr. Van Duren, a few 
afternoons later, to his clerk, Pringle. 

“Rooms let at last?” asked Pringle. 

“Ves; at last.” 

“‘To ancient, deaf old party and young lady, I suppose,” muttered 
Pringle to himself, as he removed the card from the window. ‘‘ Make 
this dead-alive hole a bit more lively, maybe. It needs it bad 
enough.” 

A strange thing happened to Max Van Duren that night. It was nearly 
midnight when he let himself in with his latch-key. His housekeeper 
had gone to bed long ago, and all was dark and silent. He lighted his 
bed-candle and tramped slowly upstairs to his own room. He had put 
his candle on the dressing-table, and was proceeding to divest himself 
of his cravat, when, happening to glance into the large oval glass in 
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front of which he was standing, he was startled to see there the 
reflection of another face beside his own. It was peering over his 
shoulder, and its eyes met his in the glass. Black and full of menace, 
or it might be of warning, were those eyes; and but for them, the face, 
with its thin line of black moustache, would have looked like that of a 
corpse, so death-like was its pallor. 

Involuntarily Van Duren wheeled quickly round ; but he was alone 
in the room. Involuntarily his eyes travelled back to the glass; but 
there was only the reflection of his own white face to be seen there 
now. He staggered back and sat down in the nearest chair. But he was 
a man of very powerful nerve, and it did not take him long to recover 
himself. Presently he rose and trossed the room to a little cupboard. 
From this he drew a bottle of some cordial, out of which he poured 
a few drops into some water, and then drank the mixture. There was 
a writing-table near the fire: when he was restless of a night, and 
could not sleep, he would often get up and work for an hour or two. 
At this table he now sat down, and drawing from a secret drawer a 
book of private memoranda, he proceeded to make the following entry 
in it, having first written down the day, month, and year of the 
occurrence : 

“ At five minutes before twelve to-night I saw once again, and for 
the fourth time in my life, the Face in the Glass. It is some years 
since I saw it last, and I had begun to flatter myself that I should 
never see it again. Never have I seen it except as an omen of ill to 
follow. The first time it appeared to me was a few hours before I set 
foot on board the cursed A/batross. The second time was the night 
before Katrinka tried to poison me, and all but succeeded. The third 
time was just before I heard the news of the great smash at Amsterdam, 
by which I lost half my fortune. Always as a presage of quick-following 
misfortune has that face appeared to me. And always Ais face! I 
shall dream of this for a month to come, and wake up every night 
shivering with horror. But what is the misfortune that is about to 
overtake me now? Vain question! Never did the horizon look 
fairer to me than it does at the present moment. Not the faintest 
cloud or sign of tempest anywhere visible. And yet, that something is 
about to happen—that some great crisis of my life is near at hand—I 
feel but too well assured. If only I knew where to look—if only I 
knew what to expect! But I am like a man who is condemned to 
fight a phantom in the dark. 

“To-day I let my empty rooms to a deaf old gentleman and his 
daughter. What a bewitching creature the daughter is! Were I only 
twenty years younger, I know not into what folly I might be led by the 
sorcery of a face like hers.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE KEY OF THE CHURCH. 


“ TOHNNY, you will have to take the organ on Sunday.” 
The words gave me a surprise. ‘I take the organ, good 
mother! What’s that for?” 

“‘ Because I was to have taken it, Johnny, and this accident to my 
finger will prevent it.” 

Tod and I had just got home for the Michaelmas holidays. Not a 
week of them: for this was Wednesday afternoon, and we should go 
back the following Monday. Mrs. Todhetley had cut her finger very 
seriously in carving some cold beef on the previous day, and old 
Duffham had put it into splints. 

“‘Where’s Mr. Richards ?” I asked—alluding to the church organist. 

“ Well, it is rather a long tale, Johnny. A good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion has existed, as you know, between him and the congregation.” 

“ Through his loud playing.” 

‘Just so. And he has resigned in a huff.” 

“‘T am out of practice.” 

“There’s plenty of time to get up your practice between now and 
Sunday. Don’t make objections, my dear. We should all do what 
little we can to help others in a time of need.” 

I saidno more. And, not to lose time, went off to practise there 
-and then. 

The church stood in a lonely spot, and I took the way across the 
fields to it. Whistling softly as I went, and fixing in my own mind 
upon the chants and hymns. 

“Let me see. For the morning we will have the thirty-seventh 
psalm, ‘ Depend on God :’ there’s real music in that; and ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden.’ In the afternoon ‘Abide with me’ and the Evening 
Hymn. Mornington’s Chant ; and the Grand Chant; and the 
Halloa, Fred! Is it you?” 

A lithe, straight-limbed young fellow was turning out of the little 
valley. It was Fred Westerbrook : old Westerbrook’s nephew at the 
Narrow Dyke Farm—or as we abbreviated it, the N. D. Farm. 

“ How are you, Johnny?” 

I shook hands, and asked after Mr. and Mrs. Westerbrook. 

“ They are both well, for aught I know,” he answered. “The N. D. 
Farm is no longer my home, Johnny.” 

Had he told me Dyke Manor was no longer mine, I could not have 
been more surprised. ‘ Why, how is that, Fred?” 

‘“‘ They have turned me out of it. Two months ago.” ' 

“And why? I never thought it would come to that.” 
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“ Because they wanted to get rid of me; that’s why. Gisby has 
been the prime mover in it—the chief snake in the grass. He is worse 
than she is.” 

“‘ And what are you doing ?” 

“Nothing: except knocking about. I’d be off to America to- 
morrow and try my luck there if I had a fifty-pound note in my pocket. 
I went up to the Farm last week and made an appeal to my uncle to 
help me to it, and be rid of me ——” 

“‘ And would he ?” I interrupted, too eager to let him finish. 

“ Would he!” repeated Fred, savagely. ‘“‘ He bade me go to a place 
unmentionable. He threatened to drive me off the premises if ever I 
put foot on them again.” 

“Tam very sorry. What shall you do?” 

‘*Heaven knows. ‘Turn poacher, perhaps.” 

“* Nonsense, Fred!” 

“ Js it nonsense!” he retorted, taking off his low-crowned hat and 
passing his hand passionately over his wavy, auburn hair—about the 
nicest hair I ever saw. People said Fred was proud of it. But he was 
a good-looking young fellow altogether; with a clear, fresh face, and 
steady grey eyes. 

“T can tell you, Johnny, I am ripe for any mischief. A man must 
live. But for one thing, I swear I’d not keep straight.” 

I knew the thing he meant. ‘What does she say about it, Fred ?” 

‘“What can she say? I have been up there now, sitting for half 
an hour with her in the old study. There was no opportunity for a 
private word, though; the young ones were dodging around, playing at 
‘Salt Fish ’—if you know the delectable game. Good-bye, Johnny, 
lad.” 

He strode off, with an angry fire in his eye. I was very sorry for 
him. We all liked Fred Westerbrook. He had his faults, I suppose, 
but he was one of the most open-natured fellows in the world. 

Dashing in at Clerk Bumford’s for the key of the church, I sat down to 
the organ: an antiquated instrument, whose bellows were worked by the 
feet, as are the modern harmoniums. 

The N. D. Farm stood about three-quarters of a mile on the other 
side the church. Up to fifty years of age, its owner, Mr. Westerbrook, 
had not married. His dead brother’s son had been adopted by him. 
Fred had lived there as the son and heir, and been made much of. 
When Mr. Westerbrook was fifty, he took and married; which was 
thought to be a regular foolish act, and the parish talked freely about 
it. She was a widow without children, of a grasping nature, and not 
at all nice intemper. A high-spirited boy, as Fred was—he was four- 
teen then—was sure not to get on with her. She interfered with him and 
thwarted him and told sneaking tales of him to his uncle. It went on 
pretty smoothly, however, until Fred left school, which he did at eighteen, 
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to take up his abode at home for good and busy himself about the farm. 
But Mrs. Westerbrook went on disliking him more than ever. Upon 
the death of the bailiff, some three or four years after, she sent for one 
Gisby, from a distance, and got Mr. Westerbrook to instal him in the 
-bailift’s vacant place. This Gisby was a dark little man of middle age, 
said to be distantly related to her. He proved to be an excellent 
farmer and manager, and did his duty well: but from the first he and 
Fred were just at daggers-drawn. Presuming upon his relationship to the 
mistress, Gisby treated Fred in an off-hand manner, telling him some- 
times to do this and not to do the other, as he did the men. Of course, 
Fred did not stand that, and offered to pitch him into next week unless 
he kept his place. But, as the years went on, the antagonism against 
Fred penetrated to Mr. Westerbrook. It was Gisby who first told 
Mr. Westerbrook of the intimacy, or friendship, or whatever you may 
please to call it, though I suppose the right word would be Je, 
between Fred and Edna Blake. Edna was one of a large family, 
and had come, a year or two ago, to live at the Parsonage, being 
. niece to Mrs. Holland, the parson’s wife. Mrs. Holland was generally 
ill (and frightfully incapable), and Edna had it all on her hands: 
the housekeeping, and the six unruly children, and the teaching, and 
the mending, and often the cooking. They paid her twenty pounds a 
year for it. But she was a charming girl, with one of the sweetest faces 
ever seen, and the gentlest spirit. Fred Westerbrook had found that 
out, and the two were in love with one another. Old Mr. Wester- 
brook went into one of his passions when he heard of it, and 
swore at Fred. Edna was not his equal, he told him; Fred must 
look higher: she had no money, and her friends, as was reported, 
were but tradespeople. Fred retorted that Edna was a mine of wealth, 
and goodness in herself, and he had never troubled himself to-ask 
what her friends might be. And this appeared to be the end of it all ; 
the turning him out of house and home. He was just twenty-four now. 
I don’t wish to imply that Fred was without faults, or that he did 
nothing to provoke his uncle. He had been wild the last year or two, 
and tumbled into some scrapes. 

Making short work of my playing, I took the key back to Bumford’s, 
and ran home. Tod was in the dining-room with the mother, and I 
told them of the meeting with Fred Westerbrook. Mrs Todhetley seemed 
to know all about it, and said Fred had been living at the Silver Bear. 

“What an awful shame of old Westerbrook !” broke out Tod. 

“T am afraid there are faults on both sides,” sighed Mrs. Todhetley, 
in her gentle way. “Fred has not borne a good character of late.” 

“‘ And who could expect him to bear a good one?” fired Tod. “If 
I were turned out like a dog, would I care what I did? No. I’d goin 
for all that’s bad. As to Gisby, the sneak, hanging would be too good 
for him.” 
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** Don’t, Joseph.” 

“ Don’t!” retorted Tod. “But I do. She wants old Westerbrook 
to leave the property to her; that’s the beginning and the end of it ; 
and to cut off poor Fred with a shilling.” 

“ Of course we are all sorry for Fred, Joseph,” resumed the mother. 
“But he need not do reckless things and lose his good name.” 

“ Bother his good name!” cried Tod. 

“Tt is a hopeless case, I fear, Joseph. - Fred has been all on the 
wrong track lately, and done many a sad thing.” 

“T don’t care what he has done. He has been driven to it. And 
I'll stand up for him through thick and thin.” 

Tod flung out of the room with the last words. It was just like him, 
putting himself into a way for nothing. It was like somebody else too 
—his father. 

A fine commotion arose next morning. We were at breakfast, when 
Thomas came in to say old Jones, the constable, wanted to see the 
Squire immediately. Old Jones was bade to enter; he appeared all 
on the shake, and his face as white as a sheet. There had been murder 
done in the night, he said. Master Fred Westerbrook had shot Gisby : 
and he had come to get a warrant signed for Fred’s apprehension. 

“Goodness bless me!” cried the Squire, letting fall his knife and 
fork, and turning to face old Jones. ‘“ How on earth did it happen?” 

“Well, your worship, ‘twere a poaching affray,” returned Jones. 
“Gisby the bailiff have had his suspicions o’ the game, and he went 
out last night with a man or two, and met the fellows in the open field 
on this side the copse. There they was, in the bright moonlight, as 
bold as brass, with a bag o’ game, Master Fred Westerbrook the fore- 
most on ’em. A fight ensued—Gisby don’t want for pluck, he don’t, 
though he be undersized, and he attacked ’em. Master Fred up with his 
gun and shot him.” 

“Is Gisby dead ?” 

* No, sir, but he’s a-dying.” 

“ What a fool that Fred Westerbrook must be!” stormed the Squire, 
getting up and stamping a bit. “ And I declare I liked the young fellow 
like anything! It was only last night, Jones, that we were talking of 
him here, taking his part against his uncle.” 

“He haven’t been after much good, Squire, since he went to live at 
that there Silver Bear. Not but what the inn’s as respectable ” 

“‘ Respectable !—I should like to know where you would find a more 
respectable inn, or a better conducted !”’ put in Tod, all in a heat and 
with scant ceremony. ‘ What do you mean, old Jones? A gentleman 
can take up his abode at the Silver Bear, and not be ashamed of it.” 

“ T’ve nothing to say again it, sir; nor against Rimmer neither. It 
warn’t the inn I was a-reflecting on, but on Master Fred himself.” 

“ Any way, I don’t believe this tale, Jones.” 
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“Not believe it!” returned Jones, aghast at the bold assertion. 
“Why, young Mr. Todhetley, the whole parish is a-ringing with it. 
There’s Gisby a-dying at Shepherd’s—the place he were carried to ; 
and Shepherd himself saw young Mr. Fred fire off the gun.” 

“‘ What became of the rascally poachers?” asked the Squire. 

“ They got clean off, sir, every one on’em. And they cauldn’t be 
recognised, for they had blackened their faces. Master Fred was the 
only one who'd not disguised hisself ; which was just like his boldness.” 

There was not much more breakfast for us. Tod rushed off, and I 
after him. The particulars appeared to be as old Jones had related. 
Gisby, taking Shepherd—who was the herdsman on the N. D. Farm 
—with him, and another man named Ford, had gone out to watch for 
poachers ; had met half a dozen of them, including Fred Westerbrook, 
and Fred had shot Gisby. 

The Silver Bear stood in the middle of Church Dykely, next door to 
Perkins the butcher's. It was kept by Henry Rimmer. We made 
for it, wondering whether Rimmer could tell us anything. He was in 
the tap-room, polishing the taps. 

“Oh, it’s true enough, young gentlemen,” he said, as we burst in upon 
him with the question. ‘And a dreadful thing it is. One can’t 
help pitying young Mr. Westerbrook.” 

“Look here, Rimmer. Do you believe he did it ?” 

“‘Why, in course he did, Master Johnny. There was no difficulty in 
knowing him: he was the only one of ’em not disguised. Shepherd 
says the night was as light as day. Mr. Fred had his supper here, 
and went out after it.” 

“Did he come in later?” asked Tod. ; 

“No, never,” replied Rimmer, lowering his voice, as a man sometimes 
does when speaking very seriously. ‘‘ He never came in again.” 

‘Where can he be hiding himself?” 

“ He’s safe inside the place of one or other of the poachers, I should 
say,” nodded the landlord. ‘‘ Not that it would be safe for him or for 
them, if it could be found out who the villains were. I think I could 
give a guess at two or three of them.” 

‘So could I,” said Tod. ‘“ Dick Standish was one, I know. And 
Jelf another. Of course, their haunts will be searched. Don’t you 
think, Rimmer, Mr. Fred Westerbrook would rather make off, than run 
the risk of concealing himself in any one of them?” 

Rimmer shook his head. “I don’t know about that, sir. He might 
not be able to make off. It’s thought he was wounded.” 

‘* Wounded !” 

“Gisby fired his own gun in the act of falling, and Shepherd thinks 
the charge hit young Mr. Westerbrook. The poachers were running 
off then, and Shepherd saw.them halt in a kind of heap, like, and he is 
positive that the one on the ground was Mr. Westerbrook. For that 
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reason, sir, I should say the chances are he is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood.” 

Of course it looked like it. Strolling away to pick up anything else 
that people might be saying, we gave Fred our best wishes for his 
escape—in spite of the shot—and for effectually dodging old Jones 
and the rest of the Philistines. 

By the afternoon, great staring hand-bills were posted about, written 
in enormous text-hand, offering a reward of £ 20 for the apprehension 
of Frederick Westerbrook. When old Westerbrook was incensed, he 
went in for the whole thing, and no mistake. 

What with the bustle the place was in, and the excitement of the 
chase—for all the hedges and ditches, the barns and the suspected 
houses, were being looked up by old Jones and a zealous crowd, 
anxious for the reward—it was not until after dinner that I got away to 
practise. Going along, I met Duffham, and asked after Gisby. 

“Tam on my way to Shepherd’s now,” he answered. “I suppose 
he is still alive, as they have not sent me word to the contrary.” 

“Ts he sure to die, Mr. Duffham?” 

“T fear so, Johnny. I don’t see much chance of saving him.” 

“What a dreadful thing for Fred Westerbrook! They may bring it 
in wilful murder.” 

“ That they will be sure to do. Good-evening, lad.” 

Bumford was probably looking out for the fugitive (and the reward) 
on his own score, as he was not to be seen ; but I found the key inside 
the knife-box on the kitchen dresser, his store-place for it, opened the 
door, and went into the church. 

On one side the church-door, as you entered, was an enclosed place 
underneath the belfry, that did for the vestry and for Clerk Bumford’s 
den. He kept his store of candles in it, his gravedigging tools; for 
he was sexton as well as clerk; his Sunday black gown, and other choice 
articles. On the other side of the door, not enclosed, was the nook 
that contained the organ. Isat down at once. But I had come too 
late ; for in half an hour’s time, the notes of the music and the keys 
were alike dim. Just then Bumford entered. 

‘* Oh, you be here, be you,” said he, treating me, as he did the rest 
of the world, with scanty ceremony. “I thought I heered the organ 
a-going, so I come on to see.” 

“ You were not indoors, Bumford, when I called for the key.” 

‘“‘T were only in the field at the back, a-getting up some dandelion 
roots,” returned old Bumford, in his usual grumbling tone. “ There 
ain’t no obligation in me to be at home everlasting.” 

“Who said there was ?” 

“ Ain’t it a’most too dark for you?” 

“Yes; I shall have to borrow one of your candles.” 

Bumford grunted at this. The candles were not strictly his; they 
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were paid for by the parish ; but he set great store by them, and would 
have denied me one if he could. Not seeing his way clear to do this, 
he turned away, muttering to himself. I took my fingers off the keys 
—for I had been playing while I talked to him—and followed. 
Bumford went out of the church, shutting the door with a bang, and I 
proceeded to search for the candlestick. 

That was soon found: it always stood on the shelf: but it had no 
candle in it, and I opened the candle-box to take one out. All the 
light that came in was from the open slits in the belfry above. The 
next thing was to find the matches. 

Groping about quietly with my hands on the shelf, for fear of 
knocking down some article or another, and wondering where on earth 
the match-box had gone to, I was startled bya groan. A loud, dismal 
groan, coming from the middle of the church. 

It nearly made me start out of my skin. My shirt-sleeves went 
damp. The ghosts of the buried dead are popularly supposed to 
haunt the churches at night, down with us. 

“It must have been the pulpit creaking,” said I, gravely to myself. 
“Oh, here’s the match ” 

An awful groan! Another! Three groans altogether. I stood as 
still as death; calling up the recollection that God was with me inside 
the church as well as out of it. Frightened I was, and it is of no use 
to deny it. 

“T wonder what the devil is to be the ending of this?” 

The unorthodox words brought a reassurance; for dead people don’t 
talk, let alone their natural objection (as one must suppose) to 
mention the arch-enemy. The tones were free and distinct ; and —— 
I knew them for Fred Westerbrook’s. 

“ Fred, is that you?” I asked in a whisper, as I went forward. 

No sound ; no answer. 

“Fred ! It’s only IL.” 

Not-a word or a breath. I struck a match, and lighted a candle. 

“You need not be afraid, Fred. Come along. I’ll do anything I 
can for you. Don’t you know me ?—Johnny Ludlow.” 

“For the love of heaven put that light out, Johnny!” he said, 
feeling it perhaps useless to hold out, or else deciding to trust me, as 
he came down the aisle in a stooping position, so that the pews 
might hide him from the windows. And I put it out. 

“T thought you had gone out of the church with old Bumford,” said 
he. “I heard you both come away from the organ, and then the door 
was banged, leaving the church to silence.” 

“I was searching after the candle and matches. When did you 
come here, Fred? How did you get in?” 

“T got in last night. Is there much of a row, Johnny?” 

“Pretty well. How came you to do it?” 
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“To do what ?” 

* Shoot Gisby.” 

“It was not I who shot him.” 

“Not you!” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But— people are saying it was you. You were with the 
poachers.” 

“I was with the poachers ; and one of them, like the confounded 
idiot that he was, pointed his gun, and fired it. I recognised the cry 
of pain for Gisby’s, and knew that the charge must have struck him. I 
never had a gun in my hand at all, Johnny.” 

Well, I felt thankful for that. We sat down on the bench, and Fred 
told his tale. é 

After supper the previous night, he strolled out and met some fellow 
he knew, who lived two or three miles away. (A black sheep in the 
public estimation, like himself.) It was a beautiful night. Fred chose 
to see him home, and stayed there, drinking a glass or two, till he 
knew not what hour. Coming back across the fields, he fell in with 
the poachers. Instead of denouncing them, he told them, half in joke, 
half in earnest, that he might be joining their band himself before the 
winter was over. Close upon that, they fell in with the watchers, Gisby 
and the rest. Fred knew he was recognised, for Gisby called out his 
name; and, that, Fred did not like: it made things look black against 
him. Gisby attacked them ; a scuffle ensued, and one of the poachers 
used his gun. Then the poachers turned to run, Fred with them; a 
shot was fired after them and hit one of their body—but not Fred, as 
Rimmer had supposed. The man tripped as the shot struck him, and 
caused Fred to trip and fall; but both were up and off the next 
moment. Where the rest escaped to, Fred did not know; chance led 
him past the church: on the spur of the moment he entered it for refuge, 
and had been there ever since. 

“ And it isa great and good thing you did enter it, Fred,” I said, 
eagerly. “Gisby swears it was you that shot him, and he is dying ; and 
Shepherd swears it too.” 

“‘Gisby dying ?” 

“He is. I met Duffham as I came here. They have posted hand- 
bills up, offering a reward of twenty pounds for your apprehension, 
Fred ; and—and I am afraid, and so is Duffham, that they will try you 
for wilful murder. The whole neighbourhood is being searched for you 
for miles round.” 

“Pleasant !” said Fred, after a brief silence. ‘‘I had meant to go 
out to-night and endeavour to ascertain how the land lay. Of course 
I knew that what could be put upon my back would be put; and 
there’s no denying that I was with the poachers. But I did not think 
matters would be as bad as this. Hang it all!” 
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“ But, Fred, how did you get in here?” 

“We hear talk of providential occurrences: there’s nothing Mr. 
Holland is fonder of telling us about in his sermons than the guiding 
finger of God. If the means that enabled me to take refuge here 
were not providential, Johnny, I must say they look like it. When I 
met you yesterday afternoon, you remember my chancing to say that 
the little Hollands were playing at ‘Salt Fish’ in the study, while I sat 
there talking to Edna?” 

Of course I remembered it. 

“ Directly after I left you, Johnny,” resumed Fred Westerbrook, “ I 
put my hand in my tail coat-pocket for my handkerchief, and found a 
large key there. It was the key of the church, that the children had 
been hiding at their play ; and I understood in a moment that Charley, 
whose turn it was to hide last, had made a hiding-place of my 
pocket. The parson keeps one key, you know, and Bumford the 
other 

‘But, Fred,” I interrupted, the question striking me, “how came 
the young ones to let you come away with it?” 

“ Because their attention was diverted to something else, I expect. 
Ann brought in the tea-things, with a huge plate of bread-and-treacle : 
they screamed out with delight at the sight, and scuffled to get seats 
round the table. Well, I let the key lie in my pocket,” went on Fred, 
“intending to take it back to-day. In the night, when flying from pur- 
suit, not knowing who, or how many, might be after me, I felt this 
heavy key strike against me continually: and, in nearing the church, 
the thought flashed over me like an inspiration : What if I open it and 
hide myself there? Just as young Charley had hidden the key in my 
pocket, so I hid myself, by its means, in the church.” 

Taking a minute to think over what he said, it did seem strange. 
One of those: curious things one can hardly account for; the means for 
his preservation were so simply natural and yet almost marvellous. 
Perhaps the church was the only building where he could have found 
secure refuge. Private dwellings would refuse to shelter him, and 
other places were sure to be searched. 

“You are safe here, Fred. Nobody would ever think of seeking 
you here.” 

“Safe, yes; but for how long? I can’t live without food for ever, 
Johnny. As it is, I have eaten none since last night.” 

My goodness! A shock of remorse came over me. When I was at 
old Bumford’s knife-box, a loaf of bread stood on the dresser. If I had 
but secured it! 

“We must manage to bring you something in, Fred,” I said, as he 
took the key from his pocket, and balanced it on his finger. 

“Yes ; you have served me in good need,” he said to the key. “I 
shall turn out for a stroll during some quiet hour of the night, Johnny. 
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To keep my restless legs curbed indoors for a whole day and night 
would be quite beyond their philosophy.” 

“Well, take care of yourself if you do. There’s not a soul in the 
place but is all agape for the reward ; and I daresay they will look for 
you by night more than by day. How about getting you in something 
to eat?” 

“7 don’t know,” he answered. “It would never do for you to be 
seen coming in here at night.” 

I knew that. Old Bumford would be down on me, if nobody else 
was. I sat turning over possibilities in my mind. 

“T will come in betimes to-morrow morning under the plea of 
practising, Fred, and bring what I can. You must do battle with 
your hunger until then.” 

“T suppose I must. Mind you lock the door when you come in, 
or old Bumford might pounce upon us. When I heard you unlock it 
on coming in this evering, I can tell you I shivered in my shoes. Fate 
is very hard,” he added, after a pause, 

“ Fate is?” 

“Why, yes. I have been a bit wild lately, perhaps; savage too ; but 
I declare before Heaven that I have committed no crime, and did not 
mean to commit any. And now to have this serious thing fastened upon 
my back! The world will say I have gone straight over to Satan.” 

I did not see how he would get it off his back, either. Wishing him 
good-night and a good heart, I locked him safely in, and crossed the 
graveyard to old Bumford’s in the moonlight. He was seated at his 
round table at supper: bread and cheese and beer. 

“Oh, Mr. Bumford, as I have to come into the church very early in 
the morning, or I shall never get my music up for Sunday, I will take 
the key home with me. Good-night.” 

He shouted out a dozen denials: How dared I think o’ taking the 
key out of his custody? But I was deaf, and left him shouting. 

‘What along practice you have been taking, Johnny !” cried Mrs. 
Todhetley. ‘And how hot you look. You must have run fast.” 

The Squire turned round from his arm-chair. ‘‘ You've been joining 
in the hunt after that scamp, Mr. Johnny ;—you've not been in tke 
church, sir, all this while. I hear there’s a fine pack out, scouring the 
hedges and the ditches.” 

“T got a candle from old Bumford’s den,” said I, evasively. And 
presently I contrived to whisper to Tod to come outside. Standing 
against the wall of the pigeon-house, I told him all. For once in his 
life, Tod was astonished. 

“What a stunning thing!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Good luck, Fred! 
We'll help you. I knew he was innocent. Food? Yes, of course, we 
must get it for him, Johnny. Molly? Molly be shot !” 

“Well, you know what Molly is, Tod. Let half a grain of sus- 
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picion arise, and it might betray him. If she saw us rifling her larder, 
she would go straight to the Squire; and what excuse should we 
make ?” 

“ Look here, Johnny. I'll go out fishing to-morrow, you understand, 
and order her to make a lot of meat pasties.” 

“But we must get him something to-morrow morning, Tod: he 
might die of hunger else before night.” 

We stole round to the kitchen. The supper was over, but the ser- 
vants were still at the table ; no chance of getting to the larder then. 
Molly was in one of her tempers, apparently blowing up Thomas. 
There might be more chance in the morning. 

Tod was up as soon as I was, and down we went. Not a servant 
was yet astir. Tod laid hold of a great tray, lodged it on the larder 
floor, and began putting some things upon it—a cold leg of mutton and 
a big round loaf. 

“T can’t take in all ¢Aat, Tod. It is daylight, you know, and eyes 
may be about: old Bumford’s are sure to be. I can only take in what 
I can conceal in my pockets.” 

“Oh, bother, Johnny! You'd half famish him.” 

“Better half famish him than betray him. Some slices of bread and 
meat will be the best—thick sandwiches, you know.” 

We soon cut into the mutton and the bread. Wrapping them in 
paper, I stowed the thick slices away in my pockets, leaving the rest of 
the loaf and meat on the shelves again. 

“ How I wish I could smuggle him in a bottle of beer!” 

“And so you can, Johnny. Swear to old Bumford it is for your 
own drinking.” 

“ He would know better.” 

‘Wrap a sheet of music round the bottle, then. He could make 
nothing of that.” 

Hunting out a bottle, we went down to the cellar. Tod began to 
fll it from the tap. I stood watching the process. 

“T’ve caught you, Master Johnny, have I! What be you about 
there, letting the ale run, I’d like to know?” 

The words were Molly’s. She had come down and found us out. 
Tod rose up. 

“Tam drawing some beer to take out with me. Is it any business 
of yours? When it is, you may interfere.” 

I was nobody in the household—never turning upon them. Tod 
was altogether different. He held his own authority, even with Molly. 
She went up the cellar stairs, grumbling to herself. 

‘‘ T want a cork for this bottle,” said bold Tod, following her. And 
Molly, opening some receptacle of hers, perforce found him one. 

«Oh, and [ shall want some meat pasties made to-day, for I think 
of going fishing,” went on Tod. “Let them be ready by dinner time. 
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I have cut myself some slices of meat for now—if you chance to 
miss any mutton.” 

Molly, never answering, left her kitchen-grate, where she was be-- 
ginning to crack up the huge flat piece of coal that the fire had been 
raked with the previous night, and stalked into the larder to see. what 
depredations had been done. We tied up the bottle in paper on the 
parlour table, and then wrapped it in a sheet of loose music. It looked 
a pretty thick roll ; but nobody would be likely to remark that. 

“T have a great mind to gowith you and see him, Johnny!” said 
Tod, as we went together down the garden path. 

“Oh, don’t, Tod! For goodness sake, don’t! You know you never 
do go in with me, and it might cause old Bumford to wonder.” 

“T’ll leave it till after dark to-night, then. Go in, I shall.” 

Bumford was astir, but not down yet. I heard him coughing through 
his open casement ; for I went with a purpose round the path by his 
house, and called out to him. He looked out in his shirt-sleeves and a 
cotton nightcap. 

“You see how early Iam, this morning! I'll bring you the key 
when I leave.” 

“ Eugh !” growled Bumford. “No rights to ha’ took it.” 

Locking the church door securely after me, I went along the aisle, 
calling softly to Fred. He came forward from a dark, high-walled pew, 
behind a pillar, where he had slept. You should have seen him devour 
the bread and meat, if you’d like to know what hunger means, and 
drink at the bottle of beer. I sat down to practise. Had old 
Bumford not heard the sound of the organ, he might have come 
thundering at the door, to know what I was about, and what the silence 
meant. Fred came with me, and we talked while I played. About 
the first question he asked was whether Gisby was dead; but I could 
not tell him. He said he had gone out cautiously in the night and 
walked about the churchyard for an hour, thinking over what he could 
do. “And I really had an unpleasant adventure, Johnny,” he added. 

“ What was it?” 

“I was pacing the path under the hedge towards Bumford’s, when all 
at once there arose the sound of voices and steps on the other side 
of it—fellows on the look out after me, I suppose.” 

I held my breath. ‘“ What did you do?” 

“Crouched down as well as I could—fortunately the hedge is high 
—and came softly and swiftly over the grass and the graves to the 
porch. I only slipped inside just in time: before I could close 
the door, the men were in the churchyard. The key has a trick of 
creaking harshly when turned in the lock, you know ; and I declare I 
thought they must have heard it then, forit made a fearful noise, and 
the night was very still !” 

“ And they did not hear it?” 
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“T suppose not. But it was some minutes, I can tell you, before my 
pulses were at all at their ordinary rate of beating.” 

He went on to say that the only plan he could think of was to endea- 
vour to get away, and go out of the country. To stand his trial was not 
to be thought of. His word, that he had not been the guilty man, had 
never even had a gun in his hand that night, would go for nothing, 
against Gisby’s word and Shepherd’s. Whatever came of it, he would 
have to be out of the church before Sunday. The great question was : 
how could he get away unseen? I told him Tod was coming with me 
at night, and we would consult together. Locking up the church 
again, and the prisoner in it, I gladdened Bumford’s heart by handing 
over the key, and ran home to breakfast. 

Life yet lingered in Gisby ; but the doctors thought he could not 
live through the day. The injury he had received was chiefly internal, 
somewhere in the region of the lungs. Fresh parties went out to 
scour the country after Fred Westerbrook, with fresh ardour; and so 
the day passed. Chancing to meet Shepherd late in the afternoon, he 
told me Gisby still lived. 

At sundown I went in to practise again, and took a big mould-candle 
with me, showing it to Bumford, that he might not be uneasy on the 
score of his stock in the vestry. As soon as dusk came on, and before 
the tell-tale moon was much up, I left the organ, opened the church- 
door, and stood at it, according to the plan concerted with Tod. He 
came swiftly up with his basket of provisions, which he had got together 
by degrees during the day ; and then we locked the door again. After 
Fred had regaled himself, we consulted together. Fred was to steal out 
of the church about one o’clock on Sunday morning, and make off across 
the country. But, to do this in safety, it was necessary he should be 
disguised. By that time, perhaps, the ardour of the night-searching 
might have somewhat passed ; and the hour, one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, was as silent and lonely a one as could be expected. It was most 
essential that he should not be recognised by any person who might 
chance to meet him. 

“But you must manage one thing for me,” said Fred, after this was 
settled. “I will not go away without seeing Edna. She can come in 
here with you to-morrow night.” 

We both objected. “It will be very hazardous, Fred. Old Bum- 
ford would be sure to see her: his eyes are everywhere.” 

“Tell him you want her to sing over the chants with you, Johnny. 
Tell him anything. But, go away for an indefinite period, without first 
convincing her that it is not guilt that sends me, I will not.” 

So there was no more to be said. 

The getting provisions together seemed to have been easy, compared 
with what we should have to get up now--a disguise. A smock-frock, 
say, and the other items of a day-labourer’s apparel. 
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‘Mack leaves belongings of his in the barn occasionally,” said Tod 
to me, as we walked home together. ‘ We'll look to-morrow night.” 

lt was our best hope. Failing that, there would be no possibility of 
getting a smock-frock anywhere ; and Fred would have to escape in 
his coat turned inside out, or something of that. His own trousers, 
hitched up, and plastered with mud at the feet, would do very well, 
and his own wide-awake hat, pulled low down on his face. 


Saturday. And Tod and I with our work before us. Gisby was 
sinking fast. Late in the afternoon I went to the Parsonage. Fortune 
favoured me—as it seemed to have fivoured us throughout. Edna 
Blake was alone in the schoolroom in her lilac print dress, looking over 
about a wheelbarrow-full of socks and stockings. Her large dark eyes 
looked as sad and big as the hole she was darning; and her voice had 
a hopeless ring in it. 

“Oh, Johnny, how you startled me! Have—have you come to tell 
me anything ?” 

“Yes,” I said, dropping my voice. “I have brought you a mes- 
sage from Fred Westerbrook.” 

Down went the socks ina heap. ‘Oh, Johnny!” 

“Hush! No: he is not taken; he is in safe hiding. What’s more, 
Edna, he is no more guilty than I am. He met the poachers acci- 
dentally that night just before the affray, and he never had a gun in 
his hands at all.” 

A prolonged, sobbing sigh, as if she were going to choke, and then 
a glad light in her eyes. She took up her work again. I went over to 
the seat next her, and told her all. She was darning all the while. 
With such a heap of mending the fingers must keep on. 

“To America !” she repeated, in answer to what I said. ‘“ What is 
he going to do for money to carry him thither? ” 

“He talks of working his passage over. He has enough money 
about him, he says, to take him to the coast. Unfortunately, neither 
Tod nor I can help him in that respect. We have brought empty 
pockets from school, and shall get no money before the time of going 
back again. Will you go in and see him, Edna?” 

“Yes,” she said, after a minute’s consideration. “I will bring 
a roll of music in my hand, as you suggest, Johnny, for the satisfaction 
of Clerk Bumford’s curiosity. And I will be at the stile as near eight 
o’clock as I can, if you will come out there to meet me.” 

The dinner was later than usual that night; it struck half-past seven 
before we got out, having secured another bottle of beer. The moon 
was rising behind the trees as we went into the barn. 

Tod struck a match, and we looked about. Yes, Fortune was with 
us still, Hanging on the shaft of the cart, was Mack’s smock-frock. 
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It was anything but clean; but beggars can’t be choosers. Next we 
descried a cotton neckerchief and a pair of boots, two clumsy, clod- 
hopping boots, with nails in the thick soles, and the outside leather not 
to be seen for patches. 

“They must do,” said Tod, with a rueful look. “ But just look at 
the wretches, Johnny. I must smuggle these and the smock-frock into 
the church-porch, while you go round to old B.’s for the key.” 

“‘T have the key. I flung him a shilling this morning instead of the 
key, saying I might be wanting to practise ever so many tunes to-day, 
and would give it him back to-night.” 

Letting Tod into the church, I went to meet Edna Blake. She was 
already there, the roll of music in her hand. Bumford shot out of his 
house, and crossed our path. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bumford !” said she, cheerily. ‘‘I am come to 
try the hymns for to-morrow, with Johnny Ludlow.” 

“They'd need to be sum’at extra, they had, with all this here fuss 0’ 
practising,” returned Bumford. “Be the parson at home, Miss 
Blake ?” 

“Yes. He is in the little room, writing. 

‘“’Cause I want to see him,” said the clerk ; and he stalked off. 

“Do you know how Gisby is?” Edna asked me in a whisper. 

“ Dead by this time, I daresay. But I have not heard.” 

They were at the top of the church when we got in, laughing in 
covert tones : I guessed it was over those dreadful boots. Edna stood 
by me while I locked the door, and then we went at once to the organ 
and began the hymn. Old Bumford could not be too far off yet to 
catch the sounds. Later Fred Westerbrook and Edna paced the aisle 
arn-in-arm. I kept on playing; Tod,gardly knowing what to do 
with himself, whistled an accompaniment. 

** How long shall I be away, Edna!” exclaimed Fred, in answer to 
her question. ‘“ Why, how can I teli? It may be for years: it may 
be for ever. I cannot come back, I suppose, while this thing is hang- 
ing over my head.” 

She was in very low spirits, and the tears began to drop from her 
eyes. ‘You may not succeed in getting away.” 

““No, I may not. And do you know, Edna, there are moments 
when I feel inclined not to attempt it, but to give myself up instead. 
If I do get away, and get on in the States, so as to make myself a 
home, will you come out and share it with me?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“‘T may doit. I think I shall. Practical farmers get on well there 
if they choose, though they have to rough it at first. It may not be 
a luxurious home, neither may I make anything of a position. But if 
I get enough for comfort, you will come out to it ?” 

‘«T will,” she said with a great sob. 


” 
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‘* My darling !” 

Echo bore the words to us, softly though they were spoken. I 
played a crashing chord or two, after the manner of Richards. 

“ You may not hear from me,” continued Fred. “I must not give 
any clue to where I am, and therefore cannot write—at least, not 
at present. Men accused of murder can be tetched home from any 
part of the world. Only trust me, Edna. Z7ust me/ though it be for 
years.” 

No fear but she would. She put a small packet in his hand. 

* You must take it, Frederick. It is my last half year’s salary—ten 
pounds—and I chance to have it by me: a loan, if you will; but 
take it you shall. It will be a little less miserable for me in knowing 
that you have a few pounds to help you away and to fall back upon.” 

** But, Edna ——” 

“T declare I will throw it away if you do not take it,” she returned, 
excitedly. ‘Do not be cruel to me, Frederick. If you knew how 
it will lighten my doubts and fears, you would not hesitate.” 

“Be it so, Edna. It will help me onwards. Truth to say, I did not 
see how I should have got along, even to the coast, unless I had begged 
on my way. It is a loan, Edna, and I will contrive to repay it as soon 
as may be.” 

So his boast of haviag money to taxe him to the coast had been 
allasham. Poor Fred! They began to take leave of one another, 
Edna sobbing bitterly. I plunged into the Hallelujah Chorus. 

Tod watched her safely across the churchyard. Then we locked 
the door again for the dressing-up, I playing a fugue between whiles. 
The first operation was that of cutting his hair short, for which we had 
brought the Mater’s big scissors. No labourer would have Fred’s 
beautiful hair, or wear it so long. Toddid it well; not counting a few 
notches ; and left him none on his head. 

It was impossible to help laughing when we took a final look at him 
in the rays of the moon, Fred turning himself about to be inspected : 
his hair, clipped nearly to the roots, suggesting a suspicion that he 
had just come out of prison; his trousers, not reaching to the ankle, 
showing off the heavy, patched, disreputable boots ; the smock-frock; 
and Mack’s spotted cotton neckerchief muffled round his chin ! 

“Your own mother wouldn’t know you, Fred.” 

“What a figure I shall cut if 1 am dropped upon, and brought 
back !” 

“Take heart, man!” cried Tod. “Resolve to get off, and you will 
get off.” 

“Yes, Fred! You have been /e/fed hitherto, and I think you will 
be helped still.” 

“Thank you, Johnny. Thank you both. I w// take heart. And 
if I live ever to return, I hope I shall thank you better.” 
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Later we dared not stay ; it was past nine now. 
bye, and God-speed. 

“ Between half past twelve and one, mind, will be your time ; you'll 
hear the clock strike,” was Tod’s parting injunction, given in a whisper. 
“Good luck to you, oid fellow! I hope and trust you'll dodge the 
enemy. And as soon as you areclear of the churchyard, make off as if 
the dickens were behind you.” 

We walked home in the moonlight, silent enough, Tod handing me 
the bundles to carry. The Squire attacked us, demanding whether 
we had stayed out to look at the moon. 

And I tossed and turned on my restless bed till the morning hours, 
thinking of poor Fred Westerbrook, and of whether he would get 
away. When sleep at last came, it brought a very vivid dream. I 
thought he did ot get away. He was unable to unlock the church- 
door. Whether Tod and I had double-locked it in leaving, I knew 
not ; but Fred could not get it open. When Clerk Bumford entered 
the church in the morning, and the early comers of the congregation 
with him, there stood Fred, hopelessly waiting to be taken. I saw him 
as plainly in my dream as I had ever seen him in reality: with the 
dirty smock-frock, the patched boots, and the clipped hair. Shep- 
herd, who seemed to follow me in, darted forward and seized him ; and 


I bade Fred good- 


in the confusion I awoke. 


Just for a minute I thought it was true—a 


scene actually enacted. Would it prove so? 
You will hear next month. The end and all. 


Jounny LuDLow. 
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SUNRISE ON THE SNOW. 


A SILENT world, a shrouded earth, 
A landscape fair and white, 

O’er which the Fairy Frost had danced 
In wayward mood all night. 

She decked the land with sparkling 


gems, 
She breathed upon the air ; 
Then laughed with joy the fairy sprite, 
To see the world so fair. 


The stars shone dim, the crescent moon 
Seemed wishing to be gone ; 

Aurora ope’d the morning gates, 
Pale goddess of the dawn. 

Hark, hark! the chariot wheels of Sol 
Are moving through the sky ! 

And Earth awoke and gazed around, 
With sparkling, curious eye. 





Sol rose with smiles, then stooped again, 
The silent Earth to greet ; 
His ruby lips touched hers, and then 
She blushed like roses sweet. 
Half shy, half pleased, she bent her 
head, 
And pouted, ‘‘ All will know.” 
**Not they,” said Sol; ‘they'll only 
think 
’Twas sunrise on the snow.” 


Then mounting to his seat in haste, 
As though he were full late ; 

He smiled on Earth, who rosy stood 
Beneath the morning gate. 

She felt his power, but tried in vain 
To hide her cheeks’ hot glow ; 

While folks deceived, the tale believed, 
‘*?T was sunrise on the snow.” 


A. E, G, 





ABOUT DOGS. 


N all times of the world’s history no animal has been so closely 
connected with the domestic life of men and women, both in 
romance and reality, as the dog. He trots at the side of Tobit and 
his Celestial friend on their way to woo the oft-won, oft-lost bride. 
He gives one pathetic touch the more to the most deeply interesting 
part of the Odyssey. He watches with the Troubadour by his lady’s 
grave. Shakespeare grants him no mean place in his gallery, as the 
merry companion of Launce. And throughout all modern times, we 
find him figuring conspicuously in fiction, whether we look at the 
breathing mimic world which grew beneath the pen of Scott, or turn to 
the clumsy woodcuts which form too often the staple commodity in the 
novel of the present day. The horse is the companion of his master 
in the hour of glory. The steeds of Hector break with him in fierce 
triumph the Grecian lines. The famous charger of the Cid is there to 
help him to mow down the turbans of the infidel. But the dog is the 
companion of his master’s most social and homely moments, 

We cannot wonder at this as we look at his head ; whether it be the 
head of the silken-coated, delicately-pawed toy reclining on velvet, or 
the head of the mongrel cur slinking after the travelling tinker’s heels 
along the dusty road. There is intelligence and sympathy for those 
he loves in his eyes, keen perception and sensibility in his palpitating 
nostrils, and vigilant thought in his changeful ears, now joyfully pricked, 
now laid flat dejectedly. There are all these things to be found in his 
face, even when real beauty of form and purity of breed are wanting. 
We believe that there is not a dog in the world that would not excite 
our interest if we looked closely into his daily life and peculiarities. 
One dog will not eat his dinner except in a pet corner ; a second will 
not touch a morsel till some little joke with regard to his food has 
been performed for the millionth time by one of his especial friends ; 
a third goes to drink in a wary, suspicious way, as if he thought he was 
being watched by a deadly enemy ; and a fourth holds it to be a matter 
of conscience never to touch the bone of a partridge, or a woodcock. 
These are a few of the daily fancies observable in the great canine 
family, even about so small a matter as their eating and drinking. 

Dogs are quite as varied in their characters as are men. Among a 
hundred, even of the same breed, we do not find two exactly alike in 
disposition and habits. Under close inspection, their different speciali- 
ties come out to view, as distinctly as do the spots on an insect’s back 
beneath the lens of the microscope. To exemplify this our hypothesis 
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about the vast variety to be found in canine character, we will give a 
brief account of some few very interesting, but very different dogs, who 
have lived, and are in certain cases still living, beneath our own eye. 

We will begin with Jarto,* who, although she does not hold a first 
place among our dogs for beauty or for high descent, nevertheless 
claims foremost mention for the originality of many of her ways and 
notions. Jarto came of vulgar, not to say rather disreputable parent- 
age. Had she been a Hindoo maiden instead of a dog, she would 
have been looked upon as a Pariah, and have found some difficulty in 
getting a respectable husband. Her head is that of an otter-hound, 
and she is underhung, like a princess of the house of Hapsburg. Her 
long silky coat and ears suggest ideas of the ‘spaniel ; while her bandy 
legs and broad, strong paws are those of a terrier of the terriers. With 
these latter appendages she does good work for her mistress’s poultry- 
yard, in the way of scratching for rats and weasels; but with all her 
active tastes in this respect, no useless dilettante chien de luxe was 
ever fonder of a cushion or a !ady’s knee. 

Jarto is a dog of many regular appointed ceremonies. During the 
earlier part of dinner, she lies on the rug before the winter fire, or on 
the mat in the open window, where the summer breeze plays with her 
long hair as quietly as if there was not a bone or a slice of meat in the 
room. All at once, however, she starts up, bounds on to her master’s 
lap, and sits there with a most complacent face, while he prepares for 
her some dainty in the way of a bit of pudding or cheese. What has 
been the cause of this sudden movement? Her name has not been 
called, or even mentioned ; no whistle has roused her ; it is merely that 
her master has drunk his second glass of beer. How she distinguishes 
the second glass from the first, or how, indeed, she knows that her 
friend drinks beer at all, is more than any human wit can tell. By her 
wonderful observant instinct, she has somehow found out for herself 
that the setting down of the empty glass for the second time is the 
signal that her master is ready for her, and she would rather lose one 
of her long ears than give up this well-loved custom. Another of her 
rules is that she will never go to bed without her prime minister the 
housemaid bearing before her her cushion in solemn state. 

Jarto has two plays which have to be gone through regularly every 
evening before anyone is allowed to turn over the leaf of a book or 
move a needle. In the first, her master makes violent passes at her 
with his hand, as if he wanted to engage in angry combat with her. 
She answers with short, fierce little growls and snaps. By-and-by he 
lets her get hold of his fingers. What do the strong, white teeth do 
then? Why, they hold their prey as delicately as a lady’s hand holds 
a piece of rarechina. Her second amusement is not exactly one to any 


* “Jarto” means in Gaclic ‘* Little darling.” 
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member of the party who may happen to be afflicted with a headache 
or weak nerves. Her mistress takes her on her lap, and begins to coun- 
terfeit the most extreme grief, sobbing and holding her handkerchief to 
her eyes. Hereupon Jarto stares into her mistress’s face, and opening 
her mouth, sends forth a succession of howls, each one louder and more 
shrill than the last. She knows perfectly well that it is all make-believe, 
and that her mistress is no more in real sorrow than she is herself ; 
but still she likes to make publicly known in this peculiar way, every 
evening, the sympathy that there is between them. 

Jarto has one stock performance which she will exhibit over and 
over again, with the most unfailing gravity and self-satisfaction. Her 
mistress wraps round her a little scarlet cloak, puts on her head a 
twisted-up doyley, by way of a cap, and then sits her upright in the 
corner of an arm-chair. She is supposed to represent thus a monkey, 
and to say the truth, in this attire she looks weil her part. The patient, 
but also somewhat vain little creature will stay in this constrained 
position for many minutes without moving a paw, if only everyone in 
the room will come and stand round and praise her. 

Jarto’s heart is as loving as her brain is quick. One day her master 
and mistress came home from a long journey. She was busy in the 
back yard with a rat, or some other important business, and so knew 
nothing of their arrival. By-and-by, however, she trotted into the 
study and found her master seated there. Her surprise and joy were 
most touching. The poor little animal was too much overpowered 
with both to run and jump upon his knee ; she fell upon her back in a 
regular fit of glad sobbing and crying. It was as much an attack of 
hysterics as that of any fine lady ; only we fear, if tried in the crucible 
of truth, the lady’s hysterics would be found to be dross, and the 
doggie’s real gold. 

We will turn next to a little group of black-and-tan terriers. They 
have all shining black coats of different degrees of fineness ; all paws 
varying in their tan from pa'e gold to deep orange, and all brown eyes 
full of meaning. Yet, though like in many points of outward appear- 
ance, their dispositions are very dissimilar. 

First we will glance at James, the largest and least handsome of 
the trio. When he came, he was christened Jemmie; but there was 
soon found to be a sleek respectability about him which made the 
diminutive quite out of place, and so it was dropped. James was 
brought up in the house of an Independent minister, and throughout 
his life he has never quite lost the staid decorum of his early home. 
His gambols, when he indulges in any, are of the soberest kind; and 
when, for some small misdemeanor, he is told to go to his basket, he 
retires there and sits looking as meek as Moses. To say the truth, 
however, he is a little bit of a hypocrite. He will lie on the sunny 
doorstep with his eyes half-closed, as if he was thinking of a sermon, 
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and then all at once spring up to attack the legs of a tramp. He 
trots along, looking as demure as a beadle, but suddenly darts off after 
arabbit. Yet with all this he has in him plenty of true, warm feeling. 
Indeed, we never knew a dog that had not—if he was well treated, 
Once, when his mistress went away, he would eat nothing for some 
days. 

One of James’s most marked peculiarities is his love for cats, whose 
society he prefers to that of his own dog relations. When his pussy 
friend is engaged with family cares, he never forgets to go every 
morning and}put his head into the large box, which serves as her 
nursery, to ask how the babies do. As they grow older, the kittens 
sit with their paws around his neck, and play with his ears and tail : 
all of which familiarities he takes with evident pleasure. He is never 
more delighted than when one of his little companions shares with 
him his basket, nestling cosily between his front paws. 

A very different dog from James, though also of the more solemn 
order of canine natures, was Sylph. Alas! that we must say “‘ was” ; our 
old favourite has passed away from among us. Her broad chest, her 
dignified way of trotting about, her high forehead, all told at once 
something of her character. Even from a pup, Sylph had a touch of 
the dowager about her. She could never endure to be laughed at ; 
and any liberty, such as pulling her tail or twitching the corner of her 
bed, was received with a low growl, the tone of which had something 
uncomfortably earnest about it for the fingers of the offender. She 
was a dog who loved regular order to be kept in everything. She 
showed by her face that she took it as an insult to herself if the 
dinner-hour or hour for walking was changed. She was also very self- 
opinionated ; and no one could persuade her that what she thought 
right was wrong. Twenty times she would return to the same forbidden 
chair, though twenty times she was ejected from it. 

But with all her whimsical fancies, there never was a dog that more 
thoroughly felt for and sympathised with her human friends. She 
would never worry you when you were ill, with noisily-barked invitations 
to go out. If your face was grave and thoughtful, she would show by 
a soft touch of her nose or paw that she quite understood you, and 
would then sit down quietly by you and watch your movements. Once, 
when her mistress’s eyes were bad, and a bandage was placed over 
them, she sprang up, and tried with piteous whines to raise her little 
paws to remove the unwonted disfigurement. Her last days were very 
sad for us all. Even now we can scarcely recall without a tear the 
poor little shrunk form creeping to our feet, to beg for the only solace 
she could now know—one slumber more on the dear familiar lap ; the 
heaving breath and uneasy limbs, and the patient tail, which still would 
wag at the touch of a caressing hand; the last look of love and 
intelligence from those gentle eyes, as we stood—a little band of true 
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mourners—around the faithful companion that had shared our house- 
hold joys and sorrows for fourteen years. 

It is a bright, joyous little form which comes bounding in to dispel 
the shadow cast by those sad old memories. Of all our dogs, Mimie 
is the acknowledged queen of beauty. What easy grace there is in 
each movement of the round, symmetrical little body ; what mingled 
pertness and gentleness in the expression of the tiny, delicately- 
chiselled head ; what subtle elegance in the slender, snake-like neck, 
as it turns hither and thither in harmony with the long, mobile, ever- 
watchful velvet ears! The brown eyes sparkle, the orange paws twinkle, 
the slim tail whisks jauntily, as she comes dancing towards us over the 
flower-beds, scarce bending a petal as she goes. Yes, Mimie is a 
beauty ; and we regret to say she knows it quite as well as any pretty 
girl in the country knows the same important fact. She is as thorough 
a coquette, in her way, as any belle that ever fluttered a fan. Whena 
gentleman visitor enters the room, she begins by growling and barking 
furiously. As soon, however, as he sits down, all this ill-humour 
vanishes suddenly, like the steam from a cooling tea-urn. She springs 
upon his lap, and standing on her hind legs, begins to scratch his face 
vigorously with her fore paws. If truth must be told, she has caused 
some trouble of mind to certain of our guests 'by this strange pro- 
ceeding, which she, however, apparently intends as a most civil attention. 
She once honoured with this doubtful compliment the reverend face of 
a bishop, who evidently deemed the scraping of those needle-like 
claws a great deal more unpleasant than the “tickling of the tithe-pig’s 
tail,” to which churchmen were subject in the days of Romeo; and by 
the same treatment she also considerably disconcerted a luckless 
gentleman who was more indebted for his glossy black whiskers to the 
hairdresser than to Mother Nature. 

If the visitor receives her advances coldly, she soon leaves him, and 
trots away with a disgusted, scornful air. But if he is’ friendly and 
begins to admire her, she puts herself into a succession of the most 
affected attitudes conceivable: now looking up into his face with her 
head held languishingly on one side; now resting her paws on his arm 
that he may see their shape and colour ; now nestling her muzzle inside 
his waistcoat. 

With ladies her manners are quite different. The little monkey has 
learnt that their laps are the most delightful things in the world, and 
she will steal up to them, and touch gently a frill or a bow with her 
paw, in token that she wants to be raised to the owner’s knee. If, 
however, the lady is a familiar friend, she will spring up without 
ceremony, and make herself at home. 

Towards those with whom she always lives she has the prettiest and 
most caressing ways of any animal we ever knew. She loves to insinuate 
herself softly under your shawl on a‘ cold day; and to lie with her 
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dainty little tan cheek resting in your hand; and to creep up on your 
pillow while you sleep, so that in the morning you find her curled up 
there like a bali of black satin. 

In spite of her outwardly conceited manner, Mimie is, at bottom, the 
simplest, most trustful little creature possible. | Anyone whom she 
loves can make her believe what he pleases; and she has such bold 
confidence in her mistress’s affection, that if she brandishes a whip 
over her head she goes to play with the lash of it. Such childlike 
natures are precious even among dogs. Why will not the world let us 
find a few more of them among men and women? 

Tiny is another of our old pets that deserves a few words on account 
of his marked character. He was the handsomest and highest bred of 
King Charlie spaniels, and for many years reigned supreme on the 
drawing-room hearth-rug. In manners and feelings he was exactly 
like a haughty French noble in the time of the Grand Monarque. 
When his mistress went into the kitchen to order dinner, he would 
stand at the door with a most contemptuous face, and never tread the 
lime and sand floor with his delicately-feathered paws. No dog in the 
neighbourhood could boast of his friendship, no stranger of a glance 
from him as he lay on his velvet cushion. He had only a condescend- 
ing wag of the tail now and then for even his master and mistress. If 
ever there was a dog aristocrat, it was he. 

A long dynasty of big Newfoundlands rise up in memory before us, 
welcoming our guests with civil barks, warning off tramps with ominous 
growls, guarding with jealous care the well-loved threshold. There 
was Sailor, who was so huge in girth and size of limb, that when he 
took the long journey which brought him to his new home, no dog-box 
on the Great Western Railway could be found large enough to hold 
him. He had therefore a second-class carriage assigned to him as a 
kennel, where he sat in solitary state, no one being exactly desirous of 
such a fellow-traveller. Yet, notwithstanding his formidable appearance, 
he was in reality the gentlest of living creatures except when his master’s 
property was attacked. He was the playfellow-general of the village 
children, and the very babies delighted in being softly turned over by 
his great paws and caressed by his broad red tongue. When told to 
ask for his dinner, he would do it ina series of short, quick barks, which 
were so very like eager words, that you almost fancied you could 
interpret them into human language. 

Besides this gigantic worthy, there was Lion, who once, when his 
master was struggling with considerable difficulty through a deep snow- 
drift on our hills, came back to his side and offered his strong neck to 
his arm to help him out. 

There was Neptune the first, a queer-tempered, shifty fellow, who 
would sometimes growl even at his own friends, but who, strangely 
enough, could always be kept in perfect submission by the threat of a 
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jug of cold water being thrown over him. There is Neptune the 
second, a magnificently-made, sweet-tempered, soft-hearted gentleman 
who spends most of his time in idle slumber, but who, nevertheless, is 
sharp enough to know by the opening of the library window that his 
master is coming out, and to hide himself in the thickest part of the 
shrubbery when the time comes for him to be chained up. 

Had we space, we could give a hundred other instances to prove our 
theory that the characters of dogs are as varied and as delicately shaded 
as those of men and women. Surely, creatures thus strongly marked 
by the Creator’s hand should receive very gentle and thoughtful 
treatment from us, in whose power it lies to make the joy or sorrow of 
their brief, harmless lives. There are, we are glad to think, many people 
who live with their dogs as with familiar friends; but there are also 
many people who, almost unconsciously, perhaps, treat them incon- 
siderately and unkindly. 

For instance, there are few things which strike us in a small way 
as more thoughtlessly cruel than the manner in which mothers (good, 
gentle-hearted women in other things) allow their children to tease a 
long-suffering dog. ‘‘ The little darlings mean it all in play,” they say, 
and sit calmly by, working or reading, while the unfortunate animal 
is being pulled and squeezed and pinched, as if it was a mere lifeless 
toy. We must confess that when we see a band of such little dears at 
a watering-place, dragging about an unlucky puppy, now through the 
waves, now over the shingles, we long—yes, we say it in the face of 
outraged mammas and nurses—we long to box their ears till our fingers 
tingle. 

We are never more grieved and shocked than when we read the 
account of the treatment to which, in Canada, the dogs are subjected 
which drag in winter the sledges over the ice and frozen snow. These 
dogs materially help in maintaining the commercial prosperity of the 
colony. No other animal could do the work they do, and yet they are 
beaten and abused and ill-fed, and often left to die by the wayside of 
cold and starvation. Surely some law which would protect these 
useful four-footed British subjects, would be quite as much for the glory 
and profit of the nation as the laws which guard the game ona wealthy 
gentleman’s estate, in order that he may have the pleasure of killing it. 

A dog’s requirements for happiness are very few and simple: give 
him moderate food, plenty of water, a good deal of exercise, and a 
comfortable bed, and he will be content, and more than content. We 
use the words “ moderate food” with an emphasis, because we believe 
that in the matter of feeding, dogs are often really hurt by mistaken kind- 
ness, With all his many intelligent faculties, the dog seldom possesses 
that of knowing when to stop eating. If allowed to do so, he will 
cram himself daily until he becomes {unwieldy in shape and inactive 
in habits, and until his life is prematurely shortened. True, he has his 
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days of abstinence, when he will not touch a morsel, and he has his 
own carefully gathered grass-medicine ; but these antidotes are only 
partial against repletion. A good master or mistress will regulate 
a dog’s diet so as to keep him in the best health of both mind and 
body. 

A dog is, we think, neither happier nor better for being taught a 
number of set tricks. Such instruction must almost of necessity 
subject the dog to a certain amount of painful discipline, and his 
‘accomplishments must, after all, in a little while grow wearisome to his 
master. Leave him alone, and he will make for himself a hundred 
clever, funny little ways, which are far more interesting to watch than 
any stiff, trained performances. He should, however, be carefully 
educated in the matter of obedience. An unruly dog isa real calamity 
to his friends. 

One of a dog’s chief pleasures is that afforded him by his wonderful 
delicacy of scent. Each hedgerow, each ditch, each blade of grass, 
each stone, is to his inquiring nose as full of meaning as a Hebrew 
character is to the earnest eyes of a scholar. ‘‘ Here passed by lately a 
rabbit. There couched last night a fox. In this bank lives a family 
of weasels : what fun it would be if I could scratch them out! Behind 
that brushwood sits a pheasant ; perhaps I may put her up. The field we 
are crossing has lately had in it sheep and cows, which I would have 
barked at, had they still been here. And now, what a delightful dis- 
covery! we are on a path lately trodden by one of my master’s most 
familiar friends, who always strokes me when we meet.” Something 
like this must be the course of thought in a dog’s brain while he is 
taking a simple country walk. 

Dogs have always been the close friends and companions of 
distinguished men and women. Huge deer-hounds and wiry-haired 
Scotch terriers haunt the shades of Abbotsford almost as distinctly as 
the figure of their great master himself. The love between Professor 
Wilson and his canine pets forms one of the prettiest parts of the 
story of his life. How would poor Mary Mitford have got on without 
the sympathy and affection of hir long succession of dog friends? 
These are only three instances out of innumerable examples in which 
we find dogs closely mixed up with the biography of those who are 
dear to all mankind. 

Truthfulness is one of a dog’s most marked attributes. He will 
never show affection where he does not feel it, never willingly stay in 
a place he dislikes. In this, as in many other points, dog-nature is a 
very beautiful nature. In all our pride of intellect we may perhaps 
learn;something from our dogs. 

ALice Kine. 





THE DEBUT OF MADEMOISELLE AGATHE. 


7 N O,” said Jules Laroche, swallowing the remainder of his 
matutinal cup of coffee, and buttoning his coat with the dis- | 

engaged hand. “ No; Agathe is quite right: Boquillard will never do.” 
Having come to this conclusion, he gave his hat a final brush, lit a 
cigarette, and after carefully locking his outside door, leisurely descended 
the stairs of No. 23, Rue du Sentier, hung the key of his apartment on 
its particular hook in the porter’s lodge, and sallied forth in the 
direction of the boulevard. As he emerged on that populous thorough- 
fare, he was accosted by a young man walking rapidly eastward, with 
a roll of paper under his arm. 

“ C’est toi, Jules !” 

“Ernest! you’re out early. Do you read your drama to-day ?” 

“Yes ; at ten for a quarter past ; and you?” 

“Not for another couple of hours. Darbois has called the people 
for twelve, but Amanda is sure to be late.” 

“‘ What ! does she play in your piece ?” 


“Not if I can help it,” replied Jules, with a significant shrug ; “ but 
she does pretty much as she likes at the Nonpareil, and if she chooses. 
to take the part, I suppose she must. It’s only a one-act thing, after 
all.” 


“* Well, bonne chance,” said Ernest. ‘ You’re not going my way ?” 

“Can't,” answered the other. “I’ve nearly missed an appointment 
as itis. But you'll find me between four and five at the Café des. 
Variétés.” 

“ C’est entendu,” and the friends parted. Ernest striding away at a 
postman-like pace towards the Ambigu, while his brother dramatist, 
crossing the muddy macadam with infinite precaution, gained the 
opposite side of the boulevard without a speck on his highly varnished 
boots ; and a minute or two later disappeared beneath a porte-cochére 
of the Rue Rougemont. 

“ Bonjour, Madame Boquillard,” said Jules, as he entered the small 
but neatly furnished sanctum of the concierge. ‘“ Where’s Agathe? ” 

“T expect her every moment,” replied the portress, who was busily 
engaged in shelling peas, and glancing occasionally through the little 
window at her liege-lord thumping the carpeted staircase with a worn- 
out broom. ‘She went to the Conservatoire an hour ago to take her 
singing lesson of Monsieur Chose, the professor with a black wig, you 
know.” 

“Old rascal !” muttered Jules, lighting another cigarette. ‘He told 
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her last week she was an angel, and asked her to supper. He'd 
better not try that game again,” continued he, moodily fingering his 
moustache. 

“ Que voulez-vous, Monsieur Jules? I[t is not the child’s fault if 
people will pay compliments. But when she is Madame Laroche ——-” 

“When she is Madame Laroche, Mére Boquillard, there will be an 
end of singing lessons, I can promise you that. Agathe " 

“‘ Who’s talking about me?” exclaimed a merry voice at the door of 
the loge, followed by the entrance of its owner, a pretty, fresh-looking 
girl, with hazel eyes and a profusion of chestnut hair. ‘“ Bonjour, 
Jules. I’ve walked so fast that I’m quite out of breath; all on your 
account, sir, 1 was so afraid of missing you. Now, do tell me, is my 
part a nice one? And what is my stage name to be? You haven't 
forgotten to think about it, surely ! ” 

“One question ata time, young lady,” said her lover, smiling. “ As 
to the part, you haven’t got it yet, and if you don’t, you'll hardly want 
any other name but your own: until,” he added, fondly stroking her 
wavy hair, “you take mine. However,” he rejoined, noticing her dis- 
appointed look, “I Aave thought about it. What do you say to Mdlle. 
Beauval? ” 

Beautiful!” cried Madame Boquillard, rising from her chair in a 
transport of enthusiasm, and nearly upsetting the peas. “I fancy I see 
it in large letters on the affiche.” 

Agathe shook her head. ’ 

“IT think I have chosen a prettier one,” said she. ‘What do you 
say to Mdlle. Fleury ?” 

“What can I say except that nothing can be more appropriate to so 
charming a flower as yourself?” was the gallant reply. ‘So that point is 
settled. If we could only manage the other matter as easily! And that 
reminds me, I must see Darbois before Amanda gets hold of him, or 
adieu to your chance of playing Ernestine, little one.” 

“Ts Mdlle. Amanda so very fascinating?” inquired Agathe, 
demurely. 

“She thinks herself so, at any rate,” replied Jules, with a laugh. “And 
as long as she fascinates the public, Darbois will probably think so too. 
Besides, a very intimate friend of hers is part-proprietor of the Non- 
pareil, and therefore, you understand, the manager can’t refuse her 
anything, so I must go to work cautiously. Meanwhile,” added he, 
drawing a manuscript from his pocket, I have had the part copied out, 
and if you like it ——” 

“If I like it !” interrupted Agathe, in a reproachful tone. ‘ How can 
you say such things, Jules, when you know I have set my heart on 
playing it!” 

“ Without having read a line of it!” retorted Laroche. “Cette con- 
fiance m’honore !” 
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‘Don’t talk nonsense, monsieur, but give it me directly ; I’m dying 
to see how long it is. Ten, fifteen, twenty pages! and lock, mother, 
how delightful !—one couplet, two couplets. Does Mdile. Amanda sing, 
Jules ?” 

‘Sing ! witha voice like a nutmeg-grater, and every second note a 
Couac! No, no; if she plays Ernestine, out go the couplets. The chef- 
d’orchestre wouldn’t stand it. Is your clock right, Mére Boquillard?” 

“With the Bourse to a minute, Monsieur Jules,” answered the 
portress. 

“Then I have just time for a cutlet before I go to the theatre. 
Adieu, Mdlle. Fleury,” continued he, gaily. “ Think of your début, and 
leave the rest to me. Au revoir, la mtre!” 

“C’est égal!” grumbled Madame Boquillard, as he. hurried out of 
the loge. “ Fleury’s a pretty name enough, but it doesn't sound half so 
aristo as Beauval.” 

Mademoiselle Amanda, the leading actress of the Nonpareil, occu- 
pied a spacious apartment on the second-floor of a newly built mansion 
on the Boulevard Malesherbes; and at the identical moment when 
Jules Laroche quitted the abode of his betrothed for the purpose of 
devoting a quarter of an hour to a hasty déjetiner, was engaged in 
leisurely terminating her own morning repast, consisting of a delicate 
slice of paté-de-foie-gras and a cup of chocolate. While indolently 
dallying with these dainties, she occasionally glanced at a theatrical 
journal which lay beside her, wet from the press, and probably criticis- 
ing some novelty of the previous evening; but her attention appeared 
to be principally absorbed by a pet spaniel, perpetually begging for tid- 
bits, and snugly ensconced in a chair adjoining that of his mistress. 
Mdlle. Amanda was tall and strikingly handsome, but the expression 
of her countenance was not altogether pleasing; her eyes, of the deepest 
blue, were singularly lustrous, and an abundance of dark brown hair, 
the especial pride of her coiffeur, hung over her finely shaped shoulders 
in picturesque disorder ; but her lips were thin, and there was a cold 
hardness about her mouth and chin suggestive rather of obstinacy than 
of good temper. By her own account, she was twenty-four years of age; 
had the certificate of her birth been consulted, we suspect that twenty- 
nine would have been nearer the mark; but as we are bound to respect 
the well-known feminine axiom, “On a toujours l’4ge qu’on parait 
avoir,” and as Mdlle. Amanda really looked younger than she actually 
was, it would be an unpardonable act of lése-gallantry to investigate 
too closely the mysteries of the parish register. 

Presently, after taking a final sip of chocolate, and throwing the 
Gazette des Théatres listlessly aside, she rang a small hand-bell; a 
summons instantly responded to by the entrance of a sallow-cheeked 
damsel, neatly attired in a well-fitting cotton gown and black silk 
apron. 
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“Ts the coiffeur arrived, Esther ?” 

“Ten minutes ago, madame,” was the reply. ‘He said he would 
wait till madame had finished breakfast.” 

“‘ Has the Count sent any message ?” 

“The usual bouquet, madame ; nothing more.” 

“ Ah! and no letter from Monsieur Auguste?” 

“None. Madame will pardon me for saying that it is already late, 
and that the carriage is atjthe door.” 

“Bien, ma fille. Tell Causse to come in, then. And, Esther, if 
Monsieur Auguste should call during my absence, remind him that he 
will find me at six precisely at the Moulin Rouge.” 

“‘ And if Monsieur le Comte should ask after madame ? ” 

“You will say that I shall be at home from three to four.” 

Twenty minutes later Mdlle. Amanda was on her way to the theatre. 

Before we follow her thither, it may be as well to introduce the 
reader to the two personages incidentally mentioned in her conversa- 
tion with Mdlle. Esther. Count de la Rivitre, the intimate friend 
alluded to by Jules Laroche,{had been in his younger days one of the 
handsomest men in France, and though considerably past fifty, was 
still regarded by a certain class_of Parisian society as a model of what 
M. Xavier de Montépin aptly terms the “viveur.” An influential 
member of the Jockey Club, and possessor of an ample fortune, he was 
also a liberal patron of the dramatic, and more particularly the chore- 
graphic art; perhaps a trifle too much after the fashion of the late 
Marquis of Steyne ; but this peculiarity, especially in the little world of 
the coulisses, rather added to than detracted from his popularity. 
Latterly, he had abandoned the opera, where his approving nod had 
been treasured by many an incipient coryphée as an infallible step 
towards a baton de maréchal, or, in other words, to a pas seul, for the 
Nonpareil, of which theatre he had become a shareholder ; and the 
sudden interest evinced by him in the establishment presided over by 
M. Darbois was generally attributed to the bright eyes and captivating 
blandishments of Mdlle. Amanda. 

As for M. Auguste, he was no other than the Honourable Augustus 
Maltravers, second son of a poor nobleman with a large family, and 
paid attaché of the English Embassy: the said pay, together with the 
paternal allowance, barely sufficing for his own gloves and cigars, and 
for an occasional dinner en téte-d-téte with some fair Bohemian at 
Durand’s, or, by way of variety, at the Moulin Rouge. In Paris, how- 
ever, impecuniosity, when accompanied by good looks and patrician 
elegance, is not without its advantages; and Monsieur Auguste, with 
no other recommendation than his two-and-twenty summers and an 
irreproachable tailor, was by no means an unwelcome guest in boudoirs 
for an entrée to which M. Crcesus, of the Bourse, or M. Machin, of the 
Crédit Mobilier, might have sighed in vain. He had of late devoted 
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his exclusive homage to the heroine of the Nonpareil ; and her recep- 
tion of his attentions (whether from gratified vanity or any more 
sympathetic feeling, or both together, matters little) was so encouraging 
that what had originally been a momentary caprice on}his part had 
insensibly grown into a habit, and at the period when our sketch opens, 
he had become almost as regular an habitué of the Boulevard Males- 
herbes as the Count himself. Amanda was, however, far too alive 
to her own interests to risk any chance meeting between the two; and 
it required her utmost ingenuity (backed up by that of Mdlle. Esther) 
to invent a satisfactory alibi on every occasion when such irresistible 
temptations as a dinner at Saint Germain, or a baignoire at a boulevard 
theatre prevented her from doing the honours of her salon to M. de la 
Rivitre. But as every Parisian house has its concierge ; and as that 
modern Cerberus, as a general rule, is seldom insensible to the attrac- 
tion of a twenty-franc piece; the Count was by no means at a loss to 
account for her frequent absences from home when temporarily released 
from her professional duties, and if he said nothing to her respecting 
his discoveries, it might be that he thought the more. 

Mzanwhile matters were progressing at the Nonpareil. After along 
interview with M. Darbois, in the course of which Mdlle. Agathe’s 
début had been determined on, Jules had finished his reading, and the 
parts of “Les Hasards de l’Amour, vaudeville in one act,” had been 
distributed to the leading members of the company, including Mdlle. 
Amanda, who, to the despair of the chef-d’orchestre, peremptorily in- 
sisted on singing the couplets written for Ernestine. The first rehearsal 
was fixed for the following day, the manager being anxious to produce 
the piece as speedily as possible ; and in a few minutes the only occu- 
pants of the foyer were M. Darbois and Laroche. 

“ Now, listen to me,” said the former; “ bring your protégée here this 
afternoon, that I may see what she is like, and tell her to learn the part 
and rehearse it with you. If she is half as good as you say, she will 
make a hit.” 

“But if Amanda persists in playing it?” objected Jules. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that ; I know what I know.” With 
which ambiguous assurance, and a Burleigh-like nod, M. Darbois quitted 
the room. We may be sure that his young companion lost no time in 
following his example. 


A week had elapsed since the events above recorded. Mdlle Agathe, 
to the ineffable delight of Madame Boquillard, had so completely 
identified herself with the character of Ernestine as entirely to satisfy 
the expectations of the author ; who privately communicated to the 
manager his conviction that one single repetition with her fellow per- 
formers would amply suffice to familiarise her with the exits and 
entrances and other stage arrangements of the Nonpareil. The actors, 
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too, were reasonably perfect in their respective parts, and Chambertin, 
the jeune premier (his real name, by the way, was Greluchon), whose 
business it was to make fierce love to Ernestine during the piece, re- 
marked at the conclusion of the sixth rehearsal that he guaranteed a 
triumphant success, provided that Amanda would for once in a way 
condescend not to sing false. 

“T sing false!” retorted the lady alluded to, reddening with anger ; 
“Monsieur Chambertin, you may be a very tolerable jeune premier 
(mind, I don’t say you ave), but you never sang a note in tune in your 
life. M. Darbois, I wonder you can stand by, and allow me to bé 
exposed to such insolence !” . 

“ My good Amanda,” interposed the manager, “ Chambertin is not 
altogether in the wrong. Between ourselves, I really think it would 
be advisable to leave out the couplets. What do you say, Monsieur 
Guichardot ? ” continued he, addressing the chef-d’orchestre. ‘ What is 
your opinion of mademoiselle’s singing ? ” 

“Faux comme un jeton,” replied that functionary, decisively. 

“Then, some one else may play the part,” exclaimed Amanda, “ for 
T’ll not say a word of it. Give it to one of your grues,” added she, 
drawing on her gloves [with such violence as greatly to endanger the 
buttons; “ you’ve plenty of them !” 

Now, in theatrical parlance, a grue being the very acme of awkward- 
ness and stupidity, no more humiliating epithet can be applied to an 
actress ; and the indignant looks of the two or three present plainly 
showed that they fully appreciated the allusion. 

“Am I, then, to understand, mademoiselle,” said Darbois, in his 
gentlest tone, “ that you positively refuse to play Ernestine ? ” 

“Since you wish me to repeat what I have said, monsieur,” replied 
Amanda, who had by this time partially recovered herself, “I do 
positively refuse,—and I have the honour of wishing you a good 
morning !” 

‘Pack of idiots!” was her reflection as she descended the stairs ; 
“if it were not for the Count, I’d never set foot on these boards again. 
However, I’ve put a spoke in Darbois’ wheel, that’s one comfort. 
Plenty of water will pass under the Pont Neuf before he finds another 
Ernestine !” 

Left to themselves, the actors looked at each other somewhat discon- 
solately. 

‘*Sac-4-papier!” muttered Chambertin. “I didn’t mean it to go so 
far as that. Here’s a charming piece, with a glorious part for me, 
shelved for the next three months! Monsieur Darbois,” pursued he, 
aloud, “ I presume we are to go back to the old répertoire ? ” 

“On the contrary, my children,” replied the manager, “ to-morrow at 
twelve a final rehearsal ; and on the following evening the first perform- 
ance of ‘ Les Hasards de l’'Amour.” 
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“ Bah!” exclaimed Chambertin, tho:ouzhly puzzled. ‘‘ And Ernest- 
ine?” 
‘“‘ That’s my affair,” said M. Darbois. 


During the whole of that day and the next, Mdlle. Esther had little 
reason to congratulate herself on the serenity of her mistress’s temper ; 
nor, indeed, all things taken into account, could the unusual irritability 
of that lady be deemed absolutely inexcusable. No bulletin from the 
theatre, no visit from the Count, and, what in her opinion was even 
more aggravating, no reply to an affectionate note addressed to the 
British Embassy! After a solitary dinner on the evening subsequent 
to her abrupt departure from the Nonpareil, Mdlle. Amanda, mechani- 
cally skimming the Pa¢rie, suddenly started as her eye fell on the follow- 
ing announcement among the dramatic advertisements : 

‘“To-mortow, first representation of ‘Les Hasards de l’Amour, 
vaudeville in one act.’” 

‘‘ Impossible!” she exclaimed, as she read the paragraph over a. 
second time; then, after a minute’s thought, bursting into a laugh,. 
continued : ‘‘ What a simpleton I am! I understand it now. Darbois 
sent the réclame before I threw up the part, and has forgotten to. 
countermand it !” 

However, notwithstanding this apparent tranquillity, it was with a 
feeling of intense anxiety that she awaited the arrival of the next morn-.. 
ing’s £nér’acte, and one glance at its ill-printed columns not only con- 
firmed her worst apprehensions, but additiona!iy informed her that 
Mdlle. Agathe Fleury would make her first appearance as Ernestine. . 
Who could Mdlle. Agathe Fleury be? Some new protégée of the 
Count, no doubt, put forward on the spur of the moment; some raw, 
inexperienced chit of a girl, who has learnt the part in twenty-four 
hours, and who will be lucky if she plays it twice! ‘‘ What a four it 
will be ! * resumed Mdlle. Amanda; ‘I wouldn’t miss it on any account. 
Esther, give these two louis to the concierge, and bid him go to the 
Nonpareil, and bring back an avant-scéne for to-night. Ah! nous allons 
rire.” 


Nine o’clock has just struck, and, after a few bars of introductory 
music, the curtain slowly rises on a garden scene, with a chateau in the 
distance, discovering the Marquis de Bois-Soleil (Chambertin) in an 
elegant costume of Louis XV., reclining on a rustic bench, and im- 
parting instructions to a remarkably sly-looking Frontin. A faint 
demonstration of applause welcomes the favourite actor. 

** Conceited ass, that Chambertin !” mutters Mdlle. Amanda, in her 
avant-scéne. 

Exit valet, and soliloquy of the marquis, interrupted by the entrance 
of Mdlle. Lisette, who, after a little preparatory by-play, delivers a 
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billet to M. Chambertin, and receives in return a kiss and a purse 
(stage noblemen are invariably liberal). Marquis reads billet, presses 
it to his heart, and exit. 

A momentary pause ensues. The chef-d’orchestre distributes circular 
glances among his subordinates, and the violins commence a soft 
prelude to a pastoral air. The audience begin to fidget in their seats, 
and Mdlle. Amanda, in her excitement, leans forward eagerly. Every 
opera-glass is fixed on a slight and graceful figure, in the prettiest of 
all peasants’ dresses, entering from the ieft wing, and murmurs of 
approval issue from the stalls, subsiding into hushed attention as the 
first notes of a sweetly sympathetic voice, of bell-like clearness, ring 
melodiously through the theatre. The song is finished ; and for an 
instant the spectators, spell-bound, as it were, make no sign. But with 
the last chords of the accompaniment, a shout of delight breaks forth, 
such as, perhaps, never before echoed within the walls of the Nonpareil. 
The claqueurs, surprised by this unexpected ebullition, find their efforts 
almost unheard amid the cries of “ Bis!” from all sides, demanding a re- 
petition of the romance, a request with which Mdile. Agathe smilingly 
complies, and at the conclusion is again greeted with a perfect hurri- 
cane of applause. Nor is her singing the only point of attraction ; 
her personal beauty and the singular piquancy of her acting afford 
fresh material for enthusiasm. After a final couplet deliciously warbied 
by the débutante, the successful piece is announced to be the production 
of M. Jules Laroche, and Mdlle. Agathe, in obedience to a unani- 
mous call, is led on by the triumphant Chambertin, and overwhelmed 
with bouquets and bravos. 

‘‘Saperlotte!” says Mdlle. Amanda to herself as she retires from 
her box. “If she has learnt that in twenty-four hours, Darbois is a 
luckier fellow than I took him for.” 

Behind the scenes all is jubilation. The manager is in ecstasies, 
and the actors are (or pretend to be) equally enraptured. More than 
one obsequious critic has already paid his court to the star of the 
evening. Ernest, whose drama has been accepted at the Ambigu, 
is there, radiant and exulting with friendly sympathy. Madame 
Boquillard, out of her wits with joy, is shaking hands with everybody, 
laughing and sobbing by turns. M. de la Riviére is not the last to 
offer his congratulations, but is rather taken aback when politely 
informed by Jules of his approaching marriage with the charming 
Ernestine. The Count, however, is a man of the world, and, with the 
most enchanting urbanity, declares himself ‘‘ravi de l’apprendre.” 

It was in no very enviable state of mind that Mdlle. Amanda 
returned to the Boulevard Malesherbes, where two letters awaited her 
arrival, one in the handwriting of M. de la Rivitre, the other in that of 
Auguste. Throwing the former carelessly aside, she hastily broke open 
the missive of the young attaché, the contents of which were as follows : 
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““My ANGEL,—Thy note found me in the midst of preparations for 
a sudden departure, which will unhappily prevent my seeing thee again. 
When thou receivest this, I shall be en route for St. Petersburg. Forget 
not thy ‘* AUGUSTE.” 


“ He will soon have forgotten me,” she murmured, sadly. 

‘Will not madame open M. le Comte’s letter?” inquired Esther, 
with the natural curiosity of her species. 

“ Au fait!” replied her mistress, rousing herself from a momentary 
fit of abstraction. ‘‘ Voyons la!” 

M. de la Rivitre’s epistle, carefully sealed with his coat-of-arms, 
ran thus : 


“My pear AMANDA,—Circumstances have come to my knowledge 
which will spare you the inconvenience of my future visits. I enter 
Into no details, nor does a person of your intelligence require any. 
M. Darbois informs me that your engagement at the Nonpareil expires 
at the end of the present month, and regrets that his arrangements will 
not allow him to renew it. Enclosed is a slight souvenir d’amitié. 

“* COMTE DE LA RIVIERE.” 


“*A cheque for ten thousand francs!” exclaimed the soubrette, 


greedily examining a slip of paper which had fallen from the envelope. 
“Ah, madame! you have killed the golden goose.” 

‘There are more geese than one in the world, Esther.” 

“True, madame, but they don’t all lay golden eggs. | Enfin, what’s 
done can’t be helped,” continued Mdlle. Esther, growing proverbial in 
her excitement. ‘ But in future, if I were madame —— ” 

** Well, what then?” 

‘“‘T would bear in mind the old saying: ‘Il ne faut pas courir deux 


litvres & ia fois.’” 
C.. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ East LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HARD TO GET ALONG. 


” the first-floor apartments of a house at Brompton, one winter 

evening, there stood.a lady at the fire, holding to it first one foot, 
then the other. Her shoes were damp and dirty; she had only just 
come in from the wet streets ; and her bonnet and cloak were not yet 
taken off. : 

It was Sophia May. But oh, how she was altered! Her once bloom- 
ing, blushing face was pale and thin ; it had, besides, a sharp, weary look 
upon .it; and the eyes were sad, as though she had passed through 
sorrow. No one could have believed, seeing her now, that less than 
two years had elapsed since she quitted Parkwater. 

She had passed through some experiences since then, and they had 
not tended to give her cheery views of life. Life, indeed, had been a 
somewhat hard battle with her ever since. For one thing, she had 
learned what the faith of man was worth ; especially the faith of the 
man Theodore Devereux. He and his vows had proved alike false. 

“How quickly shoes wear out!” she exclaimed, looking down at 
those she was holding to the fire: “these let in the wet already. I 
must afford myself another pair somehow. Somehow! It’s all very 
well to say ‘somehow,’ for I don’t know how. If the man won't let 
me have them on trust, I must wait till the next quarter's accounts. 
come in. And people pay so slowly!” 

A young servant-girl in a pinafore came upstairs with the candles 
and tea-tray. “If you please, ma’am,” she said, as she lighted the 
candles, “ here’s a gentleman at the door; and he says if you are Miss 
May he should like to see you. He is waiting in the passage.” 

“A gentleman !—to see me!” she exclaimed, in surprise. ‘“‘ Oh, I 
daresay it is somebody to offer. me a fresh pupil, or to ask my terms.” 

She threw off her bonnet and cloak in a scuffle, settled her collar, 
pinned on a bow of blue ribbons which lay on the table, and turned to 
the glass over the mantle-piece to smooth the braids of her hair. 

“You can show him up now, Mary.” 

The visitor entered. A young, well-dressed gentleman, somewhat 
given to display in the matter of ornaments—but it was the fashion to 
be so then. He was of light complexion, with a good-natured but not 
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over-wise ‘cast of countenance, and a very light, scant moustache. 
Approaching her, he held out his hand, 

‘Sophia, have you forgotten me?” 

For a few moments she stared as though she had. “It is not 
Frederick Lyvett !” she exclaimed at length. 

“‘T knew you would remember me. I was in the cigar-shop lower 
down, and saw you cross the street’ and come in here. I thought I 
could not be mistaken, so I came and asked for you.” 

“ At the first instant of my recognizing you,” she said, sitting down, 
and motioning him to an opposite chair, “ the emotion that arose to my 
mind was one of pleasure: but that is now giving place to pain. For 
the cruelty of your conduct is rising up fast before me.” 

“What cruelty? ” he returned. 

“Mr. Lyvett, if you have only come to insult me, I would ask why 
you have come at all. I should have thought a gentleman would not 
be guilty of doing so.” 

‘What have I done?” heasked in amazement. “I never was cruel 
to anyone, least of all to you. I think it was you who were cruel, 
not to leave your address when you quitted the old place. I have been 
home nearly twelve months, and have never been able to hear of you. 
If you forgot me, I never forgot you, and I should only be too glad to. 
renew our former friendship.” 

The young lady was keen-witted, both by nature and experience. 
These words of Frederick Lyvett caused a doubt to arise in her mind 
whether some deceit had not been formerly practised on her; or whether, 
indeed, it had been but a misapprehension. Ever since Frederick. 
Lyvett’s departure on that sea-voyage that had separated them, a very 
sore feeling had lain on her mind in regard to it and to him. 

‘** When you went away, Mr. Lyvett, you pretended to me that you 
were sent to Valparaiso on pressing business.” 

“So I was.” 

** But as soon as you had sailed we were informed that you went of 
your own accord, and that it was a planned thing: planned that you 
might break with me.” 

‘** Who said that?” 

“The firm. And they turned my father and mother out of the house 
the same day.” 

He sat looking at her for some minutes in evident bewilderment, 
and she at him. Light seemed to dawn upon him. 

“Then, by Jove! you may depend that it was a planned thing. 
Planned by them against us both, Sophia ; planned to separate us. If 
I had but suspected this at the time! I remember it did seem to me 
strange that I, inexperienced, and only just taken into the business, 
should be started out on an important mission.” 

“You did not willingly—purposely—run away from me, then ?” 
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“No; on my sacred word of honour. I would not act so treacher- 
ously. It must have been my father’s doings—and James’s. I owe 
them something for this.” 

“Were you. away long?” 

“Eighteen months. What with their keeping me there on (I see 
now) frivolous pretences, and my knocking up; which I did; and a 
cruise I took in the South Seas, I was longer than I need have been. 
But won’t you tell me all about yourself, Sophia? What did you do 
after my departure?” 

“T tell you we were turned out of the house without notice.” 

“Upon what grounds? ” 

“Only that you had visited us.” 

* Shameful of my father! I don’t know a more arbitrary man than he 
can be when he chooses, kind as he generally is. Where did you go to?” 

“ My father and mother obtained another situation after a little while, 
and I went into a nobleman’s family as governess.” 

“‘ That was pleasant. Did you stay in it ?” 

“Not a twelvemonth,” rapidly answered Miss May. “ My health 
grew delicate—governesses are so overworked, you know—and my 
friends sent me into the country to recruit my strength. I gave up all 
thoughts of going out after that; everybody’s health will not stand 
it. Now I live here and teach privately in the neighbourhood, chiefly 
music. Some of my pupils I go to: some come to me. I was coming 
in from giving a music Jesson when you saw me just now.” 

“* Do you live here all alone ?” 

“ All alone. I have a sitting-room and a bedroom. I never see a 
soul but my pupils. When the girl said a gentleman was inquiring for 
me, I thought she must be mistaken. Will you take some tea with me?” 

“JT cannot stop now. We have people to dinner this evening, and 
I must get home and dress for it. I will call again to-morrow. I 
auust tell you one thing, Sophia, before I go.” 

“ Yes ?” she said, rising. 

‘“‘ That you are very much altered.” 

They were standing face to face when he spoke, and he had taken 
her hand to say adieu. So that it may have been the earnest and 
close gaze he cast upon her, that caused her to blush crimson. 

“ Not less beautiful,” he added, as the rich colour lighted her features ; 
“do not think I mean that: but, still, greatly changed. There is a 
look of worry on your countenance.” 

“How can it be otherwise?” was her answer. “ Living, as I do, 
apart from all sympathy, possessing no congenial friends, and with an 
uncertain future before me? I can assure you, Mr. Lyvett, it is rather 
a hard struggle for an unprotected woman to get along in the world.” 

“True, true: that’s worry enough. But brighter days may be in 
store for you,” he added, with a meaning smile. ‘ Think so, Sophia.” 
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He quitted the room, and Sophia snatched one of the candles and 
went to the glass to survey herself. A dissatisfied expression stole to 
her countenance ; but as she pushed and pulled at the braids of her 
hair, and stroked them in places with her finger, it changed to one of 
complacent vanity. The meaning of his parting sentence seemed to 
her clear enough: that he would be glad to renew their former footing, 
and address her honourably with the view of making her his wife. 

“This is better luck than I dreamt of,” she said, as if talking to her 
image in the glass, “‘ and if I play my cards well—who knows?” 

But, as she was seated, taking her tea, reflection forced itself upon 
her, and her mood changed. Ought she to allow a man of honour to 
make her his wife? Or any man, indeed? None knew better than 
Sophia May that there existed grave impediments to it. She sat 
balancing the question in her mind. It was a knotty one, and not 
easily solved. 

“If I could make sure that he would never, never know! It was 
not my fault,” she passionately added ; “and oh, it is cruel that my 
whole life should be blighted through the wickedness of that one false 
man! Yes; if I were sure that I could keep it from him, I might 
venture to be Frederick Lyvett’s wife. And, once his wife, I should 
be sheltered from the storms of this cruel world ; all my struggles and 
mortifications and difficulties would be over.” 

Ringing the bell, she sent the tea-things away. And was about to 
sit down to her piano, when a knock was heard at the room-door. 

“It’s that dreadful woman !” she said, with a shiver. ‘“ AndI have 
not a farthing for her! I wish the floor would open and swallow her 
up.—— Come in.” 

The landlady entered. She had come to demand the rent owing to 
her. She spoke civilly, for she was a respectable woman, and once of 
a superior class of life; but her tone was cold. She disapproved of 
some of her lodger’s ways. She believed that Miss May, who had a 
fair amount of teaching, could have paid regularly, if she had not been 
so extravagant in dress. Besides the rent, she had other debts in the 
neighbourhood ; as the landlady chanced to know. 

“Teaching is always flat in winter,” observed Miss May. “ Families 
are out of town.” 

The landlady thought that the class. of families Miss May taught in 
were not out of town, but she passed over the remark. 

“T have come upstairs to give you warning,” she said, “ for I cannot 
afford to go on in this way. It will be better for me to have the rooms 
empty, with the bill up and a chance of letting them, than to go on in- 
creasing the debt. To-morrow week I shall be obliged to you to vacate 
them: and I-will not stop your clothes, Miss May, which I might do, 
but trust to your sense of justice to pay me off by degrees.” 

The speaker left the room, and Sophia May fell into thought. She 
wasinadilemma. ‘To leave now, might spoil the new prospect flashing 
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on her vista: let Frederick Lyvett know she was in debt, and he might 
be scared away for ever. If she changed her abode, the shopkeepers 
might take alarm, and be down upon her unpleasantly : and the neigh- 
bourhood she could not leave, because her teaching lay in it. 

“T wonder if 4e would help me?” she suddenly said, 

Once more she took a review of her position past and: present, 
bending her knitted and aching brow upon her feverish hand. From 
her father and mother she could expect no help: in point of fact, she 
did not even know where to look for them in all the wilderness of 
London. After quitting Mr. Lyvett’s, her father obtained another 
situation. It was a far inferior one; and when Sophia sought them 
out, which was not for some months after her departure from Park- 
water, a great distaste for the poor way in which they lived took 'pos- 
session of her. “ It’s of no good, mother,” she said ; “I can’t recon- 
cile myself to come down here; and there’s an end of it.” The 
mother sighed. “It’s cruel of you to say it, Sophiar ; but it’s all along 
of your edication. It were a great mistake. If we had but brought 
you up to be the same asus!” “ But you didn’t, you see,” returned 
Sophia: “ mistake, or no mistake, it can’t be altered now.” ‘That was 
the one only time Sophia had seen her father and mother. She told 
‘them she was about establishing herself somewhere in London as 
music teacher, in what locality she did not yet know, but would write 
to them when she was settled. She did write—it was many weeks 
afterwards—and the letter was returned to her through the post with 
‘‘ gone away” written on it. Sophia rightly guessed the cause of the 
removal. She had seen in the Zimes the death of the master whom 
her father then served, and concluded it had lost him his ‘situation. 
Since then, she had not looked after them; she had not had the time, 
she told herself: and so she did not know their address, or they hers. 
Her Aunt Foxaby had died while she was at Parkwater. 

No; she had neither friends nor help to look-to. And, as she has 
just said, getting along was very hard! As Frederick Lyvett’s wife 
—oh, what a triumph it would be! how all would be changed! 

And there was only one single hindrance: which might be no 
hindrance at all, for it might never be disclosed. I could do this, and I 
could do the other, reasoned Sophia in her delusive hope. Sophistry 
beguiles the best of us. Still, but for the loose principles and the 
absurd notions instilled into her mind by her early training, including 
the Caterpillar literature, it might not, in this one grave instance, have 
beguiled even Sophia May. She resolved to suppress all inconvenient 
remembrances; and Frederick Lyvett’s fate was sealed. 

“‘ And money for pressing present needs I must have,” concluded 
Sophia, bringing her reflections to a close. “He must help me. I 
shall write and demand it.” 

She got her writing materials ; wrote, sealed, and addressed a letter. 
Then she drew up a short notice to send to the Zimes, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE “ TIMES,” 


In a desirable quarter of a fashionable winter watering-place, where 
the communication with London is speedy and oft, there sat, one 
morning, a lady and gentleman at breakfast in a room that faced the 
sea. Colonel and Lady Harriet Devereux. Upon his marriage he 
had repurchased into the army : hence his rise in military rank. 

Lady Harriet was plain—it has been already said—but the goodness 
of her face and its subdued look of sorrow rendered her an object of 
interest to a stranger. Colonel Devereux was plain too, far plainer 
than he used to be, with his disagreeable black eyes, and his dark, 
dissipated face. He looked older than his actual years; for which he 
may have been indebted to his irregular life and to his irregular temper. 
He was dressed in a flowered, crimson-silk dressing-gown, looking 
rather loose about the neck; and he lay back in an easy-chair, yawn- 
ing and twirling his great black whiskers. Something had-delayed the 
post that morning, including the newspapers. It was quite sufficient 
to put out the Colonel. His temper, never good, had grown almost 
unbearable. 

Suddenly he took up his cup, drank what was in it, and pushed it 
from him with a jerk. His wife drew it towards her. 

“ You need not give me any more of that trash.” 

“‘If you would come in earlier and go to bed, you would feel more 
inclined for breakfast,” she observed, in a quiet tone, one that struggled 
not to show its long-subdued resentment. “It was four o’clock this 
morning.” 

He did not condescend to reply, but leaned forward and pulled the 
bell. The servant answered it in hot haste: he knew his master. 

‘“‘ Bring my meerschaum.” 

“Oh, pray do not smoke in this room!” pleaded his wife, in alarm. 
“It makes me feel so sick.” 

“Tf you don’t like it you can go out of it,” was the civil reply. “My 
meerschaum—do you hear! What do you stand staring there for?” 

The servant did hear, and flew away. But a longer interval elapsed 
than his master thought necessary, and he had rung another violent 
peal when the man appeared. 

“ The postman came, sir, and I waited to take the letters from him,” 
said the man, as he laid down the meerschaum, the Zimes, and 
some letters before his master. Glancing at the addresses of the latter, 
the Colonel flung two of them, with a most ungracious movement, to- 
wards his wife, opened the third, read it, and put it in the fire. Then 
he unfolded the Zzmes, and his wife took up the supplement. Her eye 
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glanced, as the eyes of many ladies will glance, to the top of its second 
column. There was only one mysterious advertisement to-day, and 
that she proceeded to read aloud, in what she meant for a merry tone. 
Poor thing ! she strove to keep up at least a semblance of good feeling 
between herself and her husband, but hers was a hard lot. One with a 
less enduring spirit would not have borne it. 

“* The Corsair. A letter awaits him at the old address. Something 
has occurred, Send for it without delay. Toujours triste, et la sonnette.’ 

“What nonsense they do’ put in!” she exclaimed. “I wonder 
whether the persons these notices are meant for ever see them or 
understand them ?” 

She looked at her husband, and was astonished at the expression of 
his eyes. They were strained on her with a half-incredulous, half- 
angry glare. Not so much meant for her—at least she thought so— 
as for what she had read. Had she offended him by reading it? 

“ What is the matter, Theodore?” she timidly asked. 

The Colonel recovered his countenance. ‘Matter? Nothing. 
What should there be?” 

“You were looking at me so fiercely.” 

“Well I might be, to hear you read aloud that folly.” 

Her eyelids drooped, drooped to conceal the indignant tears ; but 
she was patient still, and did not retort. He seized his pipe with the 
fine name, crammed it full of tobacco, lighted it, and puffed out as 
much smoke as he could puff, probably with the hope of driving her 
away; but it was his usual mode of smoking. It had the effect desired, 
and she left the room. The instant she had departed he took the 
supplement, and devoured the very lines she had read aloud. 

“Cursed bother!” he muttered. ‘I must send for that letter, now ! 
I thought all annoyance from that quarter was over and done with. 
What ‘something’ has occurred? Unless—— I hope it has!” 

He was still gazing at the lines, as if the gazing at them would solve 
the enigma, when a servant-maid came into the room. 

“ Lady Harriet has sent me to ask if you will please step into the 
nursery, Colonel ?” 

“What for?” 

“ The little girl is ill, sir.” 

“ What good can I do if she is?” 

“ Her ladyship thought——” 

“T can’t come yet ; I am busy,” he interrupted. “ Leave the room.” 

Yet it was his own child! 

That the advertisement was addressed to him, “ The Corsair,” he 
well knew, and he took steps to obey its behest, and have the letter 
from the old address, which was one in town, conveyed to him. It 
reached him safely. And if you are curious to see its contents, good 
reader, here they are: 
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“You must help me. A gentleman who was attached to me before 
I knew you, has returned from abroad, and is, I think, inclined to make 
me his wife. He used to think me worthy of being so ; he does still. 
You have cal/ed me an angel before now: he thinks me one: and, if 
not rudely undeceived, it will be une affaire finie. I have several press- 
ing liabilities upon me: rent, bills, and something else that you know 
of. I am to be turned out of these rooms, which I occupy, in a week, 
because I cannot pay. If this is not prevented, and if the debts come 
to his knowledge, it will set him thinking, and most probably startle 
him away. Surely you will aid me! It is to your interest to do so. 
About £70 or £ 80 will suffice, but it must come to me without the 
delay of an unnecessary hour. If I can only accomplish this, the am- 
bition of my early life will be gratified, for I shall be raised to a position 


in society. Mind that you fail me not. 
“§.. 1° 


With a darkened brow he scowled over the letter, pulling at his 
black whiskers, an inveterate habit of his, especially when put out. 
“ She raised to a position in society!” he scornfully spoke. “I shall 
tell her that it is waste of time to trouble me.” 

Opening his desk to write a refusal, he put the paper before him 
and dipped his pen in the ink. But irresolution supervened. . 
“She’s such a tigress when put out,” said he, politely. “‘ There’s no 
knowing what she may do if I refuse : find me out, down here, and come 
bothering me, or something! But it is for the last time, he added, 
dashing off a few lines rapidly. 


“When we squared up our scores, I handed you the balance ina lump, 
as you desired. If you have chosen to spend it, that is no concern 
of mine. The prospect you allude to is a lucky one if it can be ac- 
complished, but it is impossible for me to help you to the extent 
required. I am as poor for my station as you are for yours: and you 
know that all I have is my wife’s, not mine. I send you £50; it is 
the utmost I can do; and is final. 


“T; B. ad." 


Miss Sophia May received this letter and its enclosure. She paid 
her landlady, to the latter’s extreme surprise, told her that she should 
remain in her lodgings for the present, paid some other claims, and 
went on swimmingly. Frederick Lyvett became a constant evening 
guest: she received him with pleasure, and played off her various 
fascinations upon him as she had done in the days gone by. Whatever 
qualms of conscience had at first pricked her, as to encouraging the 
hopes of this gentleman, were thrust aside for good. He had not out- 
lived his partiality for music, and was never tired of standing over her 
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while she played and sang. And although Sophia May lived alone, and 
no third person was present to break their interviews, not a look or 
word escaped either of them that the most fastidious censor could have 
found fault with. Once he wished to take her to one of the theatres : 
*she laughingly declined, and told him he knew nothing about propriety. 
He urged that he had formerly taken her, and where was the harm? 
Oh, no harm, she answered, but she was only an inexperienced girl 
then, little acquainted with the usages of society. All this ¢o/d upon 
Frederick Lyvett : her perfectly correct manners, her apparently high 
principles, her struggles to maintain herself creditably, and her success 
(for he saw nothing to the contrary), the shameful way in which she and 
her friends had been treated for his sake: all this, with her sweet sing- 
ing and her rare beauty, combined to render her in his eyes very like 
what Miss May had said—an angel. She pleased equally his judgment, 
his taste, and his inclination, and he soon began to debate why he 
should not take her for good and all. The answer suggested itself, 
that she was far beneath him in birth. True; but her education, mind, 
and manners would, so he reasoned, adorn any rank, so why should 
he not raise her to his? Of course there would be one objection— 
the opposition of his family. But he asked himself the question, and 
asked it very often, Was the choosing of a wife a matter in which a 
man ought to consult his family? Not a dishonourable thought had 
ever crossed Frederick Lyvett’s mind in regard to her. 

Upon his return from abroad, it struck him almost as a blow to find 
Sophia had disappeared, together with her father and mother ; that a 
fresh porter had long been installed at the office. May, he was told, 
had left and taken service with another firm. Fred Lyvett found out 
the firm—which consisted of one gentleman only—and saw May and 
his wife. They did not know where Sophia was, they said; and 
said truly—for it was before she called upon them. Sophia was 
out somewhere as governess, they told him; her first place was in 
Ireland, in some lord’s family, but they had reason to believe that she 
had quitted it for another. They had not heard from her very lately ; and 
—that wasall they knew, or had tosay. Some weeks afterwards, Fred 
went down to them again—for he could not forget Sophia : and then he 
found that they were gone away from the place in consequence of the 
death of the master, and nobody seemed to know where they could 
be found. From that time Frederick Lyvett had never heard the 
name of May mentioned. He was beginning to look upon the past 
episode in his life as a thing gone by and done with ; was indeed 
beginning to forget Sophia, until that most: fatal evening when, chanc- 
ing to be in the neighbourhood of Brompton, he saw her pass in the 
street. And so the old acquaintanceship was renewed, and he was 
more madly in love than ever : and Sophia, on her part, saw her aspir- 
ing hopes and dreams drawing nearer and nearer towards realization as 
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the days and weeks went on: saw it with a glowing satisfaction that 
few could tell of. 

But May and his wife had suppressed the cause, of their being turned 
away, from Mr. Fred Lyvett. In fact, they did not presume to allude 
to past events in any way. Nobody else had enlightened him; and 
therefore the fact—that they had been turned away through him—had 
come upon him all the more startlingly from Sophia. 

He questioned her somewhat minutely as to her life during the 
interval of his absence. Sophia parried it as well as she could, but 
some of the questions she was obliged to answer. For instance, when 
he said to her one day, What was the name of the nobleman in whose 
family you lived in Ireland? she could not pretend to have forgotten 
it; she had to say Lord Tennygal. She left because of her health, she 
told him ; and after a long respite of country air, when she was staying 
with an old lady, known to her Aunt Foxaby, she came to the resolve 
not to be a resident governess again, but to try and get music pupils. 
And she told it all so artlessly that Fred Lyvett would as soon have 
thought there was guile or untruth in himself as in her. And thus the 


months of spring went on. 



















CHAPTER X. 


WARNING, 










ONE evening Mr. Lyvett sat at home in his handsome residence at 
the West End. His wife and daughters were out ; Frederick had not 
come in to dinner at all: and he, being alone, had dropped off into an 
after-dinner doze in his easy-chair. The entrance of some one aroused 
him. He took it to be his younger son. 

“T say, Fred——- Oh, it is you, James.” 

James Lyvett drew a chair near his father. Mr. Lyvett—a very 
courteous man, even to his children—-tried to shake off his sleepiness. 

“T am paying you a late visit, father,” began James; “ but I have 
just heard something about Fred. It’s not very pleasant. I thought I 
would come at once and speak to you.” 

“‘ Nothing has happened to him—no accident with that young horse 
he drives?” exclaimed Mr. Lyvett. ‘“ He was to have gone with your 
mother and the girls to-night, but he did not come in.” 

“No, no; nothing has happened,” returned James, in a rather im- 
patient tone. ‘‘Do you remember that foolish business of Fred 
geiting himself entangled with old May’s girl, when you shipped him 
off to Valparaiso ?” 

“Yes. Well?” returned Mr. Lyvett, now very wide awake. 

“ He is intimate with her again.” 
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“No!” 

“He is. Jones came up to dine with me this evening, and he told 
me of it after dinner, when we were alone. He heard it somehow.” 

“Where is she? How did Fred find her?” 

“She lives somewhere in Brompton. I can’t say how Fred found 
her out. Jones did not know.” 

‘What is she doing at Brompton ?” 

“Teaching music, I believe. Jones knows nothing against her. 
Fred is up there with her every day of his life.” 

“Well, if Fred chooses to play the fool, he must, that’s all,” testily 
retorted Mr. Lyvett. 

“Yes ; but he has no right to play it and disgrace the family. Jones 
thinks he means to marry her.” 

“Nonsense, James! Fred’s not such a simpleton as all that.” 

“‘T would not answer for him, father. The girl must have obtained 
pretty good hold upon his mind, for him to renew his intimacy with her 
after the lapse of two or three years.” 

“What has brought her back to London? I thought she was away ; 
in Ireland, or somewhere.” 

“Fred knows, I suppose. I don’t. Jones thinks she has been 
teaching for some time ; has got a tolerably good connection.” 

“T’ll tell you what, James——- Who is that, coming upstairs ?” 

“ Fred himself, I think. It is like his step.” 

“ Then I'll have the matter out at once,”angrily exclaimed Mr.Lyvett. 

Fred himself it was. He came into the room, whistling, an evening 
newspaper in his hand. 

“ Frederick,” began Mr. Lyvett, in a temperate voice, “ how is it you 
were not here, to go with your mother and sisters to-night ? ” 

TI did not intend to go, father. I told Fanny so.” 

‘Where have you been?” 

“ Been?” echoed Mr. Fred, rather astonished at the question: for 
Mr. Lyvett was not in the habit of cross-questioning his sons. ‘To 
lots of places. A fine night, James, is it not? ” 

“ Perhaps you have been to Brompton?” 

“ To Brompton, sir!” repeated Fred, in a dubious accent. 

“Here, come and sit down. I don’t go to bed this night until you 
and I have had an understanding. A pretty thing James has heard : 
that you are playing the fool again with that Sophia May !” 

“Pray who told you?” demanded Frederick, turning to his brother. 

“‘ That is of no consequence,” was the reply of Mr. James Lyvett. 

“‘ Have you renewed your intimacy with her or not ?” sharply inter- 
rupted Mr. Lyvett. 

“Yes, I have,” replied the younger son. “I do not wish to deny 
it. I have a very great friendship for her, and I am proud of it.” 

“ Well, she’s a nice individual to acknowledge a friendship for,” sar- 
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castically cried Mr. Lyvett. ‘ You might remember, Master Fred, that 
you are speaking to your father.” 

“Why, what do you take her for, sir?” was the indignant question. 

“For old May’s daughter originally: for an adventurer lately, and a 
pretty clever one. What do you take her for?” added Mr. Lyvett, 
looking keenly at his son. 

“‘ For one of the best creatures that ever struggled with an unfortu- 
nate lot,” returned Fred, with something like emotion. “It is rather’ 
too bad to call her an adventurer, father.” 

“I call her what I please: and what I deem to be appropriate,” 
said Mr. Lyvett. 

“Her beauty and virtues would adorn a throne,” cried Fred, going 
quite off into rhapsody. “She was born in an obscure sphere, but her 
qualities fit her for a high one. I only wish you knew her, sir.” 

“It is enough for one of the family to boast of that honour,” was 
the sarcastic rejoinder of Mr. Lyvett. ‘I should like to ask you 
one thing, Frederick: what good do you expect to come of this? Do 
you think it is creditable for my son to go visiting people on the sly?” 

“T have not gone on the sly; I have gone openly. Except that I 
have said nothing about it at home. I was thinking of doing that.” 

“Oh, indeed !” 

“And you could not expect me to be very open on the point, sir, 
after what you and James did formerly. Banishing me off to Valparaiso 
to separate us, and then turning her and her parents out of doors.” 

“T had nothing to do with the Valparaiso business,” said James. 

“Some of you had, at any rate.” 

“We may as well cut short the discussion, or it will last till your 
mother comes home, and it is of no use worrying her with such a sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Lyvett. ‘Frederick, you must give this nonsense up. 
I must have your word of honour upon it.” 

‘T am not prepared to do that,” was Fred’s reply. 

“Why?” 

The young man was silent. 

“‘ Why ? I ask you,” irritably repeated Mr. Lyvett. 

‘My friendship with Miss May is more serious than you imagine 
sir. I wish to make her my wife.” 

An ominous pause. Then Mr. Lyvett broke it with a mocking 
faugh. 

“James, go out and get a cap and bells. We will fit him out for 
Astley’s. He shall play the fool’s part in the next new pantomime. 
Oh, Fred! you had better go to school again and learn wisdom.” 

‘“‘ A pretty pantomime it is, that he is enacting now!” said James, 
with a look at his brother. ‘Iam ashamed of you, Frederick.” 

“It is a man’s privilege that he may marry-whom he pleases,” said 
Frederick. 
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“No, sir: he has not a right to marry whom he pleases, when 
the step would disgrace himself and his family,” retorted Mr. 
Lyvett. 

“My family are prejudiced, or they would not deem this a disgrace. 
I acknowledge that Sophia May’s birth and rearing are not equal 
to mine ; but many better men than I have got over that obstacle, and 
found themselves none the worse for it.” 

‘* We will put her birth out of the discussion, if you will,” said Mr. 
Lyvett ; “ her rearing also. There is a more serious obstacle, Frederick. 
Pray are you aware that she went out as governess ?” 

“Yes. In Lady Tennygal’s family.” 

‘* And did you hear how she got in, there?” 

“Got in?” echoed Frederick. ‘I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“She got in to Lord Tennygal’s house by fraud. Gave false accounts 
of herself; forged certificates, and all that. Now you are a lawyer, 
Fred, and know how that can be punished.” 

“Nonsense, sir! You must be under a mistake.” 

“T am under no mistake,” returned Mr. Lyvett. ‘One of the 
letters of recommendation purported to come from us—Lyvett, 
Castlerosse, and Lyvett. Her father was palmed off as a dead man, 
but once an eminent solicitor and friend of ours. Other recom- 
mendations were equally false ; and, on these, she was admitted to the 
family. Lord Tennygal applied to us afterwards, and to Lady Langton ; 
who, in point of fact, was the first person imposed upon, as it was she 
who saw the certificates and engaged Miss May; and thus the plot 
was laid bare. Miss May’s services in Lord Tennygal’s family were 
dispensed with the same day.” 

“ But she could have known nothing of these false recommendations!” 
exclaimed Fred Lyvett. 

‘Of course not,” mimicked his father. ‘They dropped into Lady 
Langton’s hands from the clouds, just in the nick of need. What a 
greenhorn you are, Fred!” 

“‘ Tf you knew her, you would not suspect her of such conduct,” re- 
torted Frederick. “She is honour itself. Perhaps her parents, over- 
anxious, may have been tempted But I have no right to say this. 
However it may have been, I will stake my name that she herself was 
innocent.” 

“ You’d lose the stake. There can be little doubt that she herselt 
furnished them. At any rate, there can be none that she was a party 
to the conspiracy. I forget the details now, but it was all plain enough 
to meat thetime. The old Dowager Langton came to me at the 
office, and we went into the matter together. A fine rage she was in; 
threatened to prosecute Miss May. Steer clear of her, Fred, my boy : 
she’s too clever for you.” 

“Of course I will ‘inquire into this,” conceded Frederick. ‘But I 
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am perfectly sure she will come out of it as bright as crystal : you could 
not look at her, sir, and believe otherwise.” 

“You need not talk about looks, Fred,” broke in James. “ You 
never could read people or countenances in your, life. You know it.” 

“ T will answer for her perfect innocence in the affair beforehand,” 
repeated Frederick to his father, turning his back on James. ‘‘ What 
other people did was no fault of hers, sir; and I shall not allow it to 
make any difference in my intentions.” 

“Then understand me, Frederick ; you must choose between this 
girl and your family. If you degrade yourself by marrying her, you 
are no longer one of us, and you must leave the business.” 

“That's all talk,” thought Fred. Said to intimidate me.” 

“ Kither he or I should go out of it,” added Mr. James, in a deter- 
mined, haughty manner. And he rose and said good-night to his father. 

It broke up the conference. Indeed, Mrs. Lyvett and her daughters 
entered almost immediately. 

On the following evening Frederick dashed up to Brompton. It 
was of little use his going in the day time, as Miss May was engaged. 
with her teaching. She was at tea. 

“Ts it true, Sophia, that you knew of those false recommendations ?” 
he asked, after a confused and hurried account of what he had heard. 

‘Oh dear no,” replied Sophia, lifting her hands in horror at the bare 
idea. ‘/ know of them ! what do you take me for? My Aunt Foxaby 
managed it all. A friend of hers, Mrs. Penryn, who interested herself 
greatly for me, wrote to Lady Langton in my favour. What she really 
said, I know no more than you, for I never saw the letter, but it would 
appear that it was not too clearly worded. She said, I believe, that 
my father had been attached to the house of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and 
Lyvett; Lady Langton took that to imply that he had been a partner, 
and wrote to that effect to Lady Tennygal. The first intimation I 
had that anything was wrong was from Lord Tennygal. You may 
imagine my surprise. It came upon me like a blow; for it caused 
them to dismiss me. Nothing underhanded, much less wrong, was 
intended by my Aunt Foxaby and Mrs. Penryn; they would not be 
capable of it ; and they would both tell you so if they were not dead.” 

“ But the letter of recommendation purporting to come from Lyvett, 
Castlerosse, and Lyvett?” pursued Frederick. 

“TI never comprehended that,” acknowledged Sophia, all fair-spoken 
candour. ‘It was always a puzzle tome. My own opinion was, that 
no such letter was ever written : if it was, it must have been the work 
of some enemy who wished me ill. I did not seek much to fathom it ; 
the matter altogether was too painful to me; and where was the use 
when my situation was gone? I’m sure I thought I should have 
fainted with grief the day they turned me away. One thing alone bore 
me up—the consciousness of my innocence.” 
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“If ever I desert her, may I be——-smothered !” ejaculated Fred to 
himself, in an ecstasy of admiration. “I knew it would prove to be 
no fault of hers. My father is so prejudiced that he would impute any- 
thing to her. And James is worse, for he is as exclusive as the day. 
I'll marry her in private at once; and, if they find it out, they must 
storm, that’s all.” 

He sat, lost in thought, letting the cup of tea which Sophia had 
handed him grow cold on the table. Perhaps Frederick Lyvett’s 
guardian angel was secretly struggling with him against the resolution. 
Certain it was, that many reasons presented themselves before him why 
it should not be. But a man in love and a wilful man are alike hard to 
grapple with ; and Fred Lyvett threw doubts to the winds. 

“ Sophia,” said he, lifting his head at length, “my people at home are 
regularly set against us: it is of no more use to ask their consent to our 
union than it would be to ask the Lord Chancellor’s. I see nothing 
for us but a private marriage. You are wearing yourself out with this 
lesson-giving ; but, as my wife, you will at least have leisure and 
comfort. I don’t yet take anything like the income James has, but I 
get a good round sum, and I think it is the best thing we can do.” 

Sophia thought so too. She sighed down her satisfaction, and 
timidly whispered that she would “ resign her will to his.” 

He thought she had better give up her teaching instanter, and go 
down to some quiet place in the country, where there was a rural 
church. He would come and see her on the Sundays ; and when things 
were in readiness, say in a month orso, they would be married. Sophia 
said Yes to all. 

Then they began to discuss arrangements ; and the evening passed 
rapidly on till the clock struck ten. It was Fred’s signal for leaving, 
and he wished her good-night. 

Putting her feet on the fender, she sat plunged in the golden visions 
that the future was to bring forth. But all in a moment, when they 
were at their brightest, there came upon her, unbidden, a thought of a 
different nature. It gave her a fit of shivering, and she shook for a 
minute or two from head to foot. 

“‘Oh,” she cried to herself, ‘‘ would it not be better to refuse him 
even yet, and goon asIam going? Why should I shiver all on a 
sudden like this? Does it come to me as a warning?” 

On the following morning when Fred Lyvett’s cab waited for him, the 
groom having some work to restrain the impatient horse, Mrs. Lyvett 
called her son to her side. 

“What is it, mother? Iaminahurry. My father is already gone, 
and I shall get in for it again for being late.” 

“Only one little minute,” she said. “What is this whisper that I 
have heard ?” ‘ 

Fred’s cheek flushed. He dearly loved his mother. He sat down 
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on the sofa, and Mrs. Lyvett rose and placed her hands on his shoulders, 
looking into his face with her loving eyes. 

“Your father has been much put out. I have gathered enough to 
know that it is about you : that you are acquainted with some one not 
at all proper—some one that you say you will marry.” 

“ That’s my father’s version. She - 

“Hush, Frederick, I would rather not enter into it. I only want to 
say a word. You are aware that you were ever my favourite child. I 
have loved you dearly, better than I did the others.” 

He laid hold of his mother’s hands and kept them, and she leaned 
forward till her cheek touched his. 

“It is but a little word that I wanted to whisper,” she continued to 
repeat. ‘Dearest Frederick, remember that no good comes of dis- 
obedience ; never be betrayed into it. If your father is averse to your 
wishes, and thinks them unsuitable, wait with patience ; remember 
your duty to him ; and perhaps time will soften obstacles and bring your 
hopes to pass. You know that he has only the interest of his children 
at heart. Be not tempted to act rebelliously against your parents, for 
no good would attend it. It is your mother, my darling boy, who tells 
you this,” 

She kissed his cheek with affectionate earnestness, and hurried from 
the room, wishing to avoid further mention of the topic, then and 


always. Never, never did she think that more than a word was needed 
by him, who had always been so considerate and obedient. Frederick 
Lyvett descended to his cab, and drove down to the office in so sober 
a style that his groom wondered. He was in a serious mood all that 
day : should it be disobedience, or should it not? He was well-prin- 
cipled, and had hitherto been affectionately dutiful. If that unhappy 
girl had not taken so deep a hold on his heart ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STOLEN MARCH. 


Ir is truly strange how things come about in this world of ours! A 
few weeks subsequent to the above events, Mr. Castlerosse, the second 
partner in the house of Lyvett, was seeking for a clergyman with whom 
to place his son to read for Oxford. One Saturday morning a client, 
who was at the offices on business, strongly recommended to him a 
Mr. Balfour, the incumbent of a retired parish in Surrey. So Mr. 
Castlerosse, being an impulsive man, took an early dinner and went 
down without delay to see Mr. Balfour. Luck did not favour Mr. 
Castlerosse : Mr. Balfour was gone to town, and would not be home 
till late at night. So Mr. Castlerosse, unwilling to have had his journey 
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for nothing, and finding there was a comfortable ‘inn, telegraphed to 
his family that he should not be at home until Monday. 

Mr. Castlerosse was a good churchman, rarely missing divine service. 
But on the Sunday morning the skies were so blue, and the leaves of 
the trees so green, the air altogether was so refreshing, and the country so 
lovely, that perhaps he may have been forgiven for strolling and sitting 
in the fields and lanes instead of attending church. He never forgave 
- himself for it afterwards. 

He went to church in the evening: and, after service was over, 
walked home by invitation with Mr. Balfour, and sat with him for an 
hour or two. Upon rising to leave, he inquired, pursuing the thread 
of their conversation, whether Mr. Balfour would not go to town with 
him by the early train: for the clergyman was to go up to see Mrs. 
Castlerosse and his future pupil. 

“No,” answered Mr. Balfour. “I have a marriage to perform.” 

“You do not get many of them, I expect, in this little place,” cried 
Mr. Castlerosse. 

“Very few indeed. These parties are from London. The lady has 
been down-here three or four weeks, lodging at a farm-house.” 

“ A nice, lady-like young woman, she seems,” interposed Mrs. Balfour ; 
“a Miss May. The gentleman is a Mr. Lyvett.” 

‘May! Lyvett!” echoed Mr. Castlerosse, recalling the old affair and 
the shipping off of Fred: he had not been informed of the recent 
trouble. ‘ What’s his Christian name? What sort of a looking man 
is he?” 

‘A fair young man, with a light moustache and an eye-glass. And,” 
added the clergyman, referring to a paper, “his name is Frederick. 
Frederick Lyvett and Sophia May.” 

The effect this information had on Mr. Castlerosse, who was a most 
excitable man, was such as to startle Mr. and Mrs. Balfour. He soon 
explained himself, and demanded that the ceremony should be stopped. 

“‘T have no power to refuse to marry them,” observed the clergy- 
man. ‘“ They are both of age.” 

“Of age!” repeated the heated Mr. Castlerosse. ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth, sir! Don’t I tell you it is a horrible runaway marriage, that will 
ruin Fred for life, and drive Mr. Lyvett mad ?” 

“ They were asked in church for the third and last time this morning, 
and both of them were present.” 

“ Oh, good heavens,” cried Mr. Castlerosse ; “and I should have 
heard it, had I only been there, and could have pounced upon him! 
Well, sir, I tell you that this marriage, if it takes place, will drive his 
father mad, and give his mother the heartache for life. The girl is no 
better than an adventuress.” 

But still the clergyman shook his head, and urged that without just 
grounds he could not stop it. 
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Away tore Mr. Castlerosse to the station of the electric telegraph. 
Nobody was there who could send a message: it was beyond hours. 
Mr. Castlerosse stormed and bribed, and a porter ran for the telegraph 
clerk. More storming, more bribing: and at length a message was 
flashed to the head office in London, and Mr. Castlerosse returned to 
the inn to sleep. 

Frederick Lyvett was also sleeping there. For, as Mr. Castlerosse 
ascended the stairs to his bedroom he saw a door opened in the corri- 
dor, and a pair of boots thrust out by an arm ina shirt-sleeve. Whether 
the half-dressed gentleman saw him, he did not know, but he recognised 
Frederick Lyvett. “‘ Ah ha, Master Fred, my boy !” he thought, “ you'll 
get a pill, perhaps, instead of a wife.” He did not attempt to see and 
reason with him. Instinct told him it would be useless. He preferred to 
leave that to Mr. Lyvett, who would be down by the earliest train. 

At six o’clock the following morning, Mr. Castlerosse was up, and 
away to the railway station; where he had the pleasure of sitting on the 
bench outside for nearly an hour before it was opened. With the first 
appearance of a porter, he rushed up and seized hold of him. The 
porter recognized him as the gentleman who had played some antics in 
the telegraph-office the night before, wanting to telegraph up to the 
chief office that no clerk was in attendance. 

‘*What time does the first train get in here from London?” de- 
manded Mr. Castlerosse. 

“The first train don’t stop here,” said the porter. 

“Then the first that does stop ? But he’d no doubt get a special,” 
he added to himself. 

“Well, it don’t get in much afore 8°45. It’s due at 8:40; but the 
steam ain’t never up with a will the forepart of a journey. It a’n’t had 
time to get itself up.” ! 

“8-45! That's a quarter to nine,” groaned Mr. Castlerosse, “‘and 
they are to be married at eight! I hope and trust he will be able to 
get a special. Are there any flys or coaches to be had here?” he in- 
quired aloud. 

“ There’s a man as keeps one fly. Hedon’t get much todo. He’s 
a blacksmith by trade, and he ain’t often called out of his forge to 
drive.” 

** Where can I find him?” 

“He lives a rood or two t’other side of the Wheatsheaf Inn.” 


Away walked Mr. Castlerosse. The blacksmith’s shop was easily 
found, and the blacksmith was in it, shoeing a horse. A tall, intelli- 


gent-looking man. 
“T am told that you have a fly for hire,” began Mr. Castlerosse. 


“ A one-horse fly, sir.” 
“T want you to be with it at the station this morning, to wait for a 


gentleman whom I expect 2s 
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“‘ By up train or down, sir?” interrupted the man, 

“Down. And when he comes, drive him with all speed to the 
church, Be in waiting there directly you can get ready ; by half-past 
seven if possible. I think he will come by a special train.” 

The blacksmith looked up from his employment. “I can’t take the 
job, sir, if you want me to be there before the regular down train. I 
could be there for that, but not before. I have got a wedding this 
morning at eight o’clock.” 


“You must go to the station,” peremptorily spoke Mr. Castlerosse. 
“TI don’t care what I pay you.” 

“It is not a question of payment, sir,” civilly answered the man. 
“T have engaged myself to this lady and gentleman, and I would not 
do such a thing as go from my word. I take them to the church, wait 
for them, and take them from thence to the station, to catch the quarter 
to nine down train.” 

Mr. Castlerosse seemed beaten on all sides. He turned crustily from 
the unmanageable blacksmith ; went back to the station, and charged 
the porter to tell any gentleman who might arrive by a special train 
from London that he must make for the church without the loss of a 
moment. Then, bending his steps towards the churchyard, he paced 
about amongst the gravestones. In his state of excitement he could 
not sit still, or remain away from the chief scene of action. A little 
before eight the doors were opened; he entered the church and 
ensconced himself behind a pillar, where he could see and not be seen. 
There were no signs yet of Mr. Lyvett, but presently the wedding 
party came in. 

The bride was first, looking lovely; that fact struck even the preju- 
diced mind of Mr. Castlerosse. Who on earth was conducting her? 
Mr. Castlerosse stared, rubbed his eyes, and stared again. To his 
horrible conviction, his unbounded indignation, it was his own 
favourite nephew! A medical student, graceless in the sight of the 
rest of the world, painstaking in that of Mr. Castlerosse, whom “e had 
had thoughts of benevolently setting up in practice ; the good-looking, 
careless, random Charley Castlerosse. 

Scarcely had the clergyman begun the service when Mr. Castlerosse 
glided forward. “I forbid the marriage,” he said. ‘I can show cause 
why it should not take place.” 

A shudder passed through the frame of Sophia May. She did not 
know who caused the interruption, or what plea was going to be urged. 
Her face assumed the paleness of the grave, and she bent it forward 
and hid it on the altar-rails. The bridegroom, however, turned round 
and confronted the intruder. Whilst Charley Castlerosse never turned 
at all, for he had recognised the voice, and hoped to escape unseen, 


only wishing there was an open grave at hand that he might drop 
into it. 
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The scene that ensued was one never yet witnessed in that quiet 
little church ; but Mr. Castlerosse failed to show any legal grounds for 
delaying the marriage. “ His father will be here directly,” he screamed ; 
“he'll be here with a strait-waistcoat ; he’s coming by the first train.” 

Frederick Lyvett took a high tone. He dared Mr. Castlerosse to 
show just or legal cause for his interruption, and he dared the clergy- 
man to stop the ceremony. Mr. Balfour, with a sigh, opened his book 
again, and Mr. Castlerosse looked vainly out for Mr. Lyvett. There 
was time yet. How was it that Mr. Lyvett had not come? Where 
was the special train ? 

How was it, indeed, that Mr. Lyvett had not come? On the 
previous evening, the family and servants having retired to rest, for it 
was Mr. Lyvett’s safe and good old custom to be up /as¢ in the house, 
as it had been his father’s before him, he and his wife were preparing 
to follow them, when Mrs. Lyvett spoke. 

“James, I do believe Frederick has not come in! ” 

“ My dear, I told you that Fred went out yesterday for some days.” 

“Oh, I understood you to say until to-night only. Where is he 
gone?” 

“T did not ask him. He has taken his own course lately with little 
reference to me. Somewhere in the country. I expect Charley Castle- 
rosse is with him, for Rowley saw them in a cab together, with a port- 
manteau or two upon it. They are off on some expedition, I suppose. 
Fred has lately been out of London a good bit: and I am rather glad 
that it should be so,” adaed Mr. Lyvett, significantly. He had no idea 
that somebody else was also out of it. 

He had put out the lights and taken up the bed-candlestick, when a 
tremendous peal at the hall-bell echoed through the house. 

“ What can that be ?” exclaimed Mrs. Lyvett. 

“Some drunken fellows passing. I wish I was behind them.” But 
there followed a second peal, louder than the first. 

“ Don’t go down,” cried Mrs. Lyvett. “Look from the window.” 
Mr. Lyvett took the advice, opened it and leaned out. 

“Who is that?” 

“Ts this J. Lyvett, Esquire’s? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Telegraphic dispatch, sir.” 

“Who from?” 

* Don't know.” 

Mr. Lyvett went down, and returned with the dispatch in his hand. 
He read it by the light of the bedroom candle, his wife looking over 
him. Surely such a message was never sent by telegraph before: but 
Mr. Castlerosse was not collected when he wrote it. 


“ Fred’s down here: going to be married to-morrow at eight o’clock 
going g 
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to that serpent-crocodile. Take a special engine and come and stop 
it. The old affair revived. May, the porter. 
‘* HENRY CASTLEROSSE.” 


Mr. Lyvett was in a cab the next morning betimes, and had nearly. 


reached the railway station, prepared to demand a special! train, whén 
in putting his hand in his pocket to get the fare ready for the cabman, 
he discovered, to his consternation, that he had left his money-case at 
home. This was through being over-cautious. He had put the case 
out on the drawers the previous night, lest he might forget to change it 
from one suit of clothes to the other in the hurry of dressing ; and on 
the drawers it was still. He had to drive back; and this delayed him 
considerably above an hour. The clock was striking eight as he finally 
drove up to the station. He knew that the train must be then about 
going out. 

“ A first-class ticket for Eaton,” he breathlessly exclaimed, throwing 
down a sovereign. ‘ How much time have I?” he added, as he took 
up the change. 

“None. It is starting now. You can’t go by it. The express 
leaves at ten.” 

“I must go by it,” he said, rushing up to the line of carriages. ‘‘ Hi! 
stop! stop! Porter! stop!” 

“Too late, sir,” said the porter. “‘ Train’s on the move.” 

“ Open a door, man! It’s a business of life or death. Open a 
door, I say. Here! all right ; never be known.” 

Something of a golden colour mysteriously found its way into the 
porter’s hand, and a door, quite as mysteriously, flew open. It belonged 
to a third-class carriage, the last of the train. Mr. Lyvett scrambled 
into it. 

The train steamed tp to its destination ; that is, Mr. Lyvett’s destina- 
tion ; steamed well. It was only forty-one minutes past eight when it 
reached Eaton. He sprang from the carriage. 

“ This is a first-class ticket,” cried the porter, eyeing him suspiciously. 

‘“* And if I choose to pay for a first-class carriage and sit in a third, 
what’s that to you? How far is the church off?” 

“ Half a mile.” 

“‘ WhicHt is the way to it ?” 

‘Out at the back, down the steps, and straight along up the road.” 

“‘ Any carriage to be had?” 

“No. Payne’s fly was here, bringing folks to the train, but it’s 
gone again.” 

Mr. Lyvett rushed madly down the steps. The road was before him, 
and he could see the church spire rising at a distance; but it looked 
more like a mile away than half a mile. What could he do to get there? 
What a shame that no conveyance was in waiting! The knot might 
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be being tied then, and he arrive just too late. As to running, that 
was beyond him: it was up-hill, and he was a fat mam He espied a 
horse fastened to the palings of a small house close to the egress: a 
butcher’s boy and his tray had just jumped off it; he was taking the 
station-master’s wife, who lived there, some steak for their dinner. 
Without consideration, Mr. Lyvett unhooked the bridle, mounted on 
the horse, and urged him to a gallop. The dismayed boy, when he 
had recovered his astonishment, started in the wake, hallooing, “Stop 
thief!” with all his stentorian lungs, which only made the horse fly the 
faster. About half-way to the church the rider came upon Mr. Castle- 
rosse, sitting philosophicaliy on the top of a milestone by the roadside. 

“Well?” cried Mr. Lyvett, pulling up, as speedily as the pace he 
was going would allow. 

“Well it is, I think,” grunted Mr. Castlerosse. “Why couldn’t you 
come before ?” 

“ Am I in time?” 

“*No, you are not. They are married and gone. You couldn't 
expect to be.” 

“ Are they really married?” gasped Mr. Lyvett, his arms dropping 
powerless with the news. 

“They are. I stood in the church and saw it done. I strove to 
prevent it, but was not allowed. J was not his father.” 

Mr. Lyvett slowly descended from the horse. To encounter the 
panting and abusive butcher-boy, who protested the policeman was 
a-coming up with the ’ancuffs. A short explanation and another 
golden piece settled the lad, and sent him riding off in wild glee. 

“You say they are gone. Where?” 

“Tn that train which I suppose you got out of,” was poor Mr. Castle- 
rosse’s testy reply, as he pointed to the smoking carriages whirling 
along in the distance. “A more determined, obstinate, pig-headed 
man than your son has shown himself this day, I never saw. It will 
come home to him, as sure as his name’s Fred Lyvett.” 

“ As he has made his bed, so he must lie on it,” returned Mr. Lyvett, 
striving to make light of his bitter grief. But not in their worst antici- 
pations could he and Mr. Castlerosse suspect how very hard that bed 
was to be. 

And meanwhile Frederick Lyvett and his bride were steaming gaily 
away, having won their stolen march. 


(To be continued.) 








“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


OH time of fairy fancies, of youth and its romances, 
Of green and happy valleys which our light steps wandered o’er ; 
With all their sweet birds singing, and dewy blossoms springing, 
The spell that once thy gates unsealed our lips repeat no more. 


On ivied tower and hoary rests the same soft summer glory, 

On banks of yellow cowslips where the same glad streamlets run ; 
On the garden’s scented posies, its white and crimson roses, 

And orchard walls where blushing fruits are rip’ning in the sun. 


Full in the sunlight golden still stands the dial olden, 

With the dainty blooms around it, and above, the laughing day ; 
But there the shadows linger, where time’s effacing finger 

O’er each sunny moment passeth, and beareth it away. 


Where are the autumn rambles, through the mellow-fruited brambles, 
The nuttings in the dim woods, and the fairy tale and rhyme 

To which our hushed hearts listened, while the wintry casement glistened 
*Midst the hoarfrost and the starlight in that “once upon a time”? 


Till through our childish dreaming swept elfin glories gleaming, 

And we wandered ’mid green woodlands all aglow with flowery store ; 
Where a little loitering maiden, scarlet hooded, blossom laden, 

With her small feet traced the mossy paths—returning nevermore. 


Ye plots of blushing flowers, ye fragrance-breathing bowers, 
And the blackbird’s joyous carol, under skies of softest blue : 
Care is the dreary warden of life’s enchanted garden, 
And the bitter herbs that grow therein, sad rosemary and rue. 


The fount grown to a river, it backward floweth never, 

And manhood scorns the simple joys that once beguiled the child ; 
But on sternest paths of duty fall heav’n’s dews in balmy beauty, 

As upon the daisied meadow, so upon the rugged wild. 


After spring-buds, faint and tender, comes the summer’s leafy splendour ; 
After autumn’s golden garner, the winter’s sterile bough; 

And the old mar? still remembers, sitting idly by the embers 
Glowing brightly on the hearth, the faded hopes of long ago. 


‘<2. 
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